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( EDITORIAL ) 
Southeast Asian crisis: 


gnawing away at the foundations 


fhe smugness of inter- 

national bankers and 

US government off- 

cials that they have 
contained the southeast Asian 
‘sconomic crisis should deceive 
ro one, While the world's major 
stockmarkets may, forthe time 
being, have recovered from the 
dramatic falls of last autumn, 
the southeast Asian crisis is 
‘gnawing away at the founda 
{ions of the international capi 
talist system. 

‘The massive $100bn IMF-ied 
rescue operation has prevented 
‘an immediate collapse of the 
‘major southeast Asian econo- 
mies and delayed the impact of 
the crisis on the dominant impe- 
‘alist nations. n the third week 
of January, IMF_ managing 
director Michel Camdessus felt 
able to reject fears that the 
Asian crisis would unleash a 
deflationary wave throughout 
the world economy. The US 
‘economy, he said, was well able 
to absorb the shocks, the 
impact on the European Union 
would be marginal, and the 
threat to the emerging markets 
in Latin America and. eastern 
Europe was limited. Confidence 
Js everything when the founda- 
tions are rotten and it was, after 
all, what investors on the stock- 
markets needed to hear. 

‘The prospect of immediate 
gains for the major imperialist 
banks and multinationals rein- 
forced this confidence, as the 
IMF-imposed conditions for the 
rescue package prised open 
the southeast Asian economies 
to these international predators. 
They can barely conceal thelr 
glee at their good fortune, 
Investment bankers are ecsta- 
tic. Thereis ‘money to be made’ 
bringing together multinational 
‘corporations looking for cheap 
Asian assets and debt-laden 
‘companies anxious to sell parts 
of their business. ‘You'd have to 
be asleep if you're not looking 
atthe leverage you could have’, 
with many Asian currencies 
plunging in value, said Ford 
Chairman, Alex Trotman. And 
Lawrence Heyworth, market 
strategist at Flemings, tells us 
that, for westem managers, 
falling Asian equity prices are a 
‘once in a lifetime opportunity’, 
with many assets selling below 
their replacement cost value 
(Financial Times 17, 19 Decem- 
ber 1997 and 19 January 1998), 
Vast profits are there to be 
sade out of the misery imposed 
by the IMF on the southeast 
Asian people. Southeast Asia is 
tobe racolonised.” 


having fallen by around 40%, 
and South Korea's short-term 
foreign debt far worse than ini- 
tilly reported, with $100bn due 
in the coming year, the. IMF 
negotiators held all the cards. 
‘They insisted that three com 
mercial and 12. investment 
banks be closed down and 
South Korea's capital markets 
be opened fully to. foreign 
investors. The limit on foreign 
shareholding was raised from 
2695 to 50% from 15 December 


rate in 1998 is to be limited to 
3%, compared to 6% in 1997, 
and interest rates are to be 
raised to between 18% and 
20%, with Inflation at 5% or 
below, as part of a credit 
‘squeeze to bring about a radical 
corporate restructuring, forcing 
many South Korean companies 
into bankruptcy. South Korea's 
‘rigid’ labour laws are to be 
reformed to allow the easier 
sacking of workers. The rate of 
unemployment is expected to 
double. 

Eight South Korean con- 
glomerates and 15,000 compa- 
nies have already fled for bank- 
ruptcy. 14 merchant banks were 
suspended to find new capital 
‘or go under. 500 companies 
went bankrupt in the first week 
of January alone, and 3,000 
bankruptcies are expected for 
the month. Only 87 out of a total 
of 853 South Korean listed non- 
financial companies are consid- 
ered safe from international 
predators. 

Little wonder that US bank- 
ers are pleased with the pro- 
gress in resolving South 
Korea's financial problems. 
International banks, after a 
great deal of pressure by the US 
government, have agreed to 
‘exchange some $23bn of short- 
term debt from Korean banks 
for loans of longer maturities. 
Intemational fund managers 
and investors have been res- 
cued by the IMF bailout and 
‘more and more of the profits of 
companies based in South 
Korea will flow to imperialist 
banks and multinationals. The 
losers will be the South Korean 
working class as growing 
unemployment will drive mil- 
lions of families, unprotected by 
unemployment insurance, into 
poverty and destitution, The 
class struggle will intensity. 


Indonesia 
Indonesia, the fourth most pop- 
tulated country in the world, 
came closest to meltdown of all 
the southeast Asian countries. 
Its currency and stockmarket 
went into virtual free fall. The 
rupiah lost 85% of its value 
against the US dolar in the 
seven months fom Jy last 


ceeTeTisiti 


on the Jakarta stock exchange 
are financially viable. Most of 
Indonesia's 225 banks are 
undercapitalised and are heav- 
ily dependent on dollar loans. 
Essential imports cannot be ob- 
talned because foreign banks 
will not even accept letters of 
credit from Indonesian state 
banks. Indonesia's GOP mea 
sured in US dollars has fallen 
{from $228bn in 1996 to $49.6bn 
in 1987. 


Foreign predators are hom- 
ing in on debi-ridden but under- 
valued companies. Nutricia 
Intemational, the Dutch food 
group, is set to become the first 
Overseas investor to take a 
majority stake in a listed Indo- 
nesian company. “We're looking 
at opportunities the likes of 


Indonesia: protesters demand Suharto's resignation 


‘South Korea: students demonstrate against IMF demands 


east $600m, swept away in the 
wash of the Asian crisis as a 
result of huge losses on dollar 
cans to Indonesian companies. 
(On 27 January indonesia called 
a halt to corporate debt repay- 
ment - a de facto debt morato- 
rium —as the government set up 
a debt restructuring agency, 
‘saying it would guarantee most 
deposits and credits and end 
restrictions on foreign bank 


‘The IMF rescue package of 
'$43bn had its price. Subsidies 
and tariffs have to be cut, 
monopolies eliminated and 
many govemment projects can- 
celled. 5% growth is needed to 
absorb the 2.4m workers who 
enter the job market each year. 
Zero growth is projected. 
Thousands of Indonesian mig- 
rant workers are being sent 
home from Malaysia and Thai- 
land, countries in the midst of 
their own crisis. 10,000 workers 
have been kicked out of Saudi 
Arabia. Unemployment is set to 
fise by at least a milion to 27m. 
‘Seagfation S seting m with 
prices now rising at an annual 


rate of 60%. Electricity prices 
are set to treble. With higher 
fuel prices leading to higher 
transport costs, workers. will 
need pay increases just to be 
‘able to get to work. But compa- 
nies are cutting wages. 

Workers are already on strike 
in anumber of Indonesia's large 
factories. Many more will follow. 
After the Ramadan holiday 
‘ended in the last week of Jan- 
ary, many workers had no jobs 
to come back to, Thousands 
will not have been paid the tra- 
ditional ‘13th month’ annual 
bonus which they rely on and 
consider part of their annual 
wage. 500 workers at one 
ceramics factory are already on 
strike protesting at receiving 
part of their bonus in unsold 
cups and dishes. Adding to this 
turmoil is a failed harvest and 
drought in rural Java, making a 
mass influx of sacked workers 
te such areas insupportat 
Civil unrest, riots and strikes are 
inevitable. 

In Thailand cuts in the tradi- 
tional year-end bonuses have 
led to 3,000 car-parts workers 
battling with riot police in 
Bangkok. Last year Thai work- 
‘ers burt down a Sanyo factory 
‘complex when thelr bonuses 
‘were cut. 800,000 Thai workers, 
have recently been made unem- 
ployed and with the Thai econ- 
‘omy rapidly deteriorating the 
situation could easily explode. 


Meanwhile stockmarkets 
are booming... 

Over the last three years the rise 
in share prices in the USA has 
Created $3,000bn of new wealth 
for US investors, at least on 
paper. The S&P 500 Index rose 
by 35% in 1995, 23% in 1996 
and a further 27% in 1997 - the 
first time it has risen over 20% 
for three successive years. The 
value of US stocks is greater 
than the country’s annual 
economic output of about 
$8,000bn, something that did 
not happen at the peak of the 
stockmarket boom before the 
1929 crash. Over 50m house- 
holds, mainly middle class fari- 
lies, own shares either directly 
or in mutual funds - twice as 
many as in the 1980s. This new 
stockmarket wealth underpins 
the US consumer boom. Many 
people have borrowed mas- 
sively to maintain their spend- 
ing. A crash in the stockmarkets 
would destroy the foundations 
of middle class prosperity in the 
USA and generate catastrophic 
social consequences. This ex- 
plains the central role the US 
government has played in en- 
suring the Asian financial crisis 
‘was contained in its impact. The 
IMF was simply the USA's agent 
in this process. The necessary 
condition for continued middle 
class prosperity and hence 
social stability in the USA is the 
poverty and destitution of the 
southeast Asian people. 

‘The same is true for Britain, 
Last year the value of shares 
rose by nearly 25% from 
£267bn to £1,200bn, @ record 
Increase of £233bn in a single 


year ~ equivalent to £11,500 for 
‘each working person. With the 
privatisation of social welfare, 
middie class prosperity can 
only be sustained if this process 
continues. Just as in the USA, 
stability in Britain, as 
inequality grows, depends on 
the allegiance of the middle 
class and highly-paid working 
class, that is it depends on a 
rapacious imperialism. 


Gnawing away 

at the foundations 

What happens in Japan is cru- 
cial to the longer-term impact of 
the Asian financial crisis. It has 
become clear that the situation 
is far worse than initially dis- 
closed. The banking system's 
bad loans are 77 trillion yen 
($590bn), nearly three times that 
‘originally disclosed. The Japan- 
ese govemment has now an- 
nounced that it will spend up to 
30 trillion yen ($230bn) to res~ 
‘cue the banking system to the 
great relit ofthe other imperial 
ist powers. However, with the 
Japanese economy ‘stagnant, 
bankruptcies, already at record 
highs, are increasing. The bad 
Joans problem can only worsen. 
In addition it is saddled with 
more than $276bn loans to 
companies in southeast Asia, 
many of which are irrecover- 
able. Further bankruptcies of 
Japanese financial institutions 
are to be expected, Little won- 
der that the international mar- 
kets aro resistant to lend to 
Japanese banks even inyen. 

The impact of the Asian 
financial crisis on the European 
Union cannot be dismissed as 
marginal. Europe has a higher 
volume of exports to the south- 
east Asian region than the 
United States, and a greater 
banking exposure - $360bn — 
than the US and Japan com- 
bined. The German chemical 
industry expects a one-third 
reduction of its growth rate and 
Deutsche Bank a cut in operat- 
ing profits by one third. Sales in 
luxury goods, diamonds, the 
music industry and electronics 
have all seen dramatic falls. The 
Asian crisis is slowly gnawing 
away at the foundations of 
international capitalism. 

With sharp falls in growth in 
the major Imperialist nations 
forecast for the coming year, 
any serious eruption of working 
class struggle in southeast Asia 
could be the catalyst for a major 
collapse of the world's stock- 
markets. The social consequen- 
ces will be enormous. Wherever 
we are, in the heartiands of 
imperialism or the devastated 
countries of southeast Asia, its 
clear that capitalism has no 
answers to the problems facing 
the vast majority of the world's 
population. itis time to fight for 
an alternative. It is time to 
rebuild socialism. 7 


* See David Yate ‘Countdown to capital 
isms collapse’ in Fight Racism! Fight 
Imperialism! 140 December 1987/Jan- 
uary 1996 for discussion of this dvelop- 
‘ment and a background to the Intera- 
tional financial ess. 


Ireland 


Britain’s Unionist 
agenda for peace talks 


0B SHEPHERD 


‘The ‘peace talks’ which began 
in September 1997 had ach- 
ieved nothing of any sub- 
stance by the end of the year. 
‘This was primarily due to the 
fact that the Ulster Unionist 
Party has no interest in dis- 
cussing anything they see as 
diluting the union with 
Britain. They have refused to 
discuss with Sinn Fein and 
have blocked and stalled any 
real negotiation at the talks. 
At the beginning of December a 
new format for the talks was 
agreed, with each party being 
ropresonted by only two mem- 
bbers for the main negotiations 
Even this streamlining of the 
nogotiation process failed to 
‘move the talks on. At the same 
time as the UUP hes been 
stalling the talks process, the 
loyalist terror gangs have been 
escalating their indiscriminate 
altacks on the Catholic commu- 
nity, In 1997, of 20 people 
killed in paramilitary. attacks, 
15 were murdered by loyalists 
This combined strategy is 
designed to defend the privi- 
loged position of loyalists 
within the union with Britain, It 
is an aitempt to intimidate the 
Catholic population,.and re- 
mind the Labour government 
that loyalists will not give up 
their privileged positions in 
whatever new power structures 
emerge after tho ‘peace talks’ 
proves, 

Sinn Fein's strategy was to 
get the British and Irish govern 
‘ments to force the pace and drag 
the Unionists along, As threats 


Derry RUC keep streets clear for Loyalists 


that the loyalist ‘ceasefire’ 
would officially end in the new 
‘year intensified, Gerry Adams, 
= still, it sooms, believing that 
‘Tony ‘Blair has a progressive 
instinct on Ireland — called on 
the British and trish govern- 
‘ments to ‘grab this process by 
the scruff of the neck and drive 
{forward with urgency’ 

The response of British 
imperialism was first for Mo 
Mowlam, the Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, to visit the 
prisoners ofthe loyalist terrorist 
groups UDA/UFF, who are rop- 
resented in the talks process by 
the UDP, to ask them to stick to 
the ceasefire and talks process 
‘This did not stop the escalating 
sectarian violence and murder 
directed at Catholics, with 
eventual admission 


Funeral of Catholic tax river Lamy Brennan, murdered by Loyalists 


UFF had broken the ceasefire, 
‘The second response was the 
presentation by the British and 
Irish governments of a new 
framework for the talks entitled 
‘Propositions on Heads of 
‘Agreement’. This is essentially 
‘@ Unionist agenda which calls 
for a northern Irish assembly, a 
new Intergovernmental. Goun- 
cil, which includes the British 
‘and Irish governments and the 
assemblies of northora Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, and a 
north-south ministerial coun 
cil. Tony Blair, the man who 
Gerry Adams thought had the 
right sort of instincts on Ireland, 
had drafted the document on 
the telephone with Bertie Ah- 
em, while he was on @ Euro- 
pean junket in Japan. 

Sinn Fein has condemned 
the document as a sop to Union- 


ists and called for its withdraw- 
al. The IRA issued a statoment 
saying: ‘tis a pro-Unionist doc- 
uument and has created a crisis 
jin the peace process...yet 
another British Prime Minister 
has succumbed to the Orange 
card. 

In the editorial of FRFI 138, 
after the IRA declared its cease. 
fire in July 1997, we said: 
"Whatever takes place during 
the talks process, the national- 
ist working class will judge the 
process by what is happening 
‘on the streets and estates, on the 
troatment of Republican prison- 
ers, on progress to end depriva- 
tion and discrimination, and on 
the conduct of the forces. of 
occupation — the British army 

id RUG. In short, on whether 
the sectarian statelet is boing 


dismantled.” By every test the 
‘peace talks’ are not advancing 
the interests of the nationalist 
working class, either on. the 
streets or in the talks process 
itself 


ist terror has increased; 
the most that can be got out 
Of the talks is a new Stormont 
Assembly and no_ prisoners 
have beon released. On 16 
December in Londoa three Rep- 
ublicans were gaoled for a total 
of 62 years for conspiring to 
cause explosions. Brian Mc- 
Hugh got 25 years, Patrick Kelly 
20 years and James Murphy 17 
years, 

‘The lack of any substance in 
the talks process, allied to the 
continuing repression on. the 
streets, lies behind the in- 
creased activity of the INLA and 
Continuity Council IRA. It was 
also the reason for the resigna 
tions from Sinn Fein and the 
IRA, reported in the last issue of 
FRFI, resignations which 
led to the formation of the 
County Sovereignty Movement 
with Bernadette Sands as its 
spokesperson. 

‘The Unionist agenda put for- 
ward by the British and Irish 
governments for the ‘pes 
talks’ shows again that Tony 
Blair and the Labour govern- 
ment ere determined to defend 
the interests of British 


exponse of the nationalist work: 
ing class 
Communists in Britain sup 


port the continued resistance io | 
British imperialism in Irland | 


and call for Troops out nox 


Loyalists 
unleash terror 


BOBSHEPIERD——SSTSCSST~*«Re «CCM Third Battalion UVF 
eS _______ ind fom Belfast, _ were 
As 1998 began, loyalist ter- allowed to parade and display 
rorist groups attempting to their bigotry, As residents of 
strengthen the Unionists’ ‘no Derry expressed their anger, 
surrender’ position at the they were attacked by baton- 
‘peace talks’ escalated their wielding RUC, backed up by the 
campaign of murder and ter- British army. Over 160 plastic, 
ror. Using the INLA assassi-bullats ware fired. Inthe run-up 
nation of LVF leader Billy to Christmas two Republican 
Wright as an excuse, ordi- POWs, a Sinn Fein councillor 
nary Catholics are being and « member of the IRSP all 
indiscriminately murdered received Christmas cards con- 
by loyalist gangs. ining bullets. The Sinn Fein 
On the night of 27 December councillorhad besn the targot of 
two loyalist gunmen attacked aa loyalist bomb attack earlier in 
teenage disco at the Glengan- ~ 1997. 
non Hotel, murdering Seamus On 12 and 13 January 1998 
Dillon and injuring four othors, loyalists attempted to. abduct 
including 14-year-old boy.On Catholics an the streots of Bel- 
Now Year's Eve, Eddie Treanor fast in two separate incidents. 
was murdared when loyalist One man was on his way home 
gunmen sprayed bullets into from work at Herland and Wolff 
pub he was drinking in, shipyard; the other was opening 
injuring five others. Between 18 up a community centre in West 
and 24 January six Catholic Belfast. Both were lucky to 
‘men were murdered simply for escape with their lives. 
being Catholic. Twoofthemur- In the Whitewell area of 
dered men, Larry Brennan and north Belfast, loyalists have 
John McColgan, were taxi dri- launched a series of attacks on 
vers who were shot as they nationalist residents. On 13 Jan- 
‘went to pick up bogus passen- uary they blocked a main road 
gers. Another taxi driver was into the area and the RUC assis- 
shot and wounded in yet ted them for two hours by dir- 
another murder attempt ecting traffic away from the 
These crimes have been mob. As soon as the nationalist 
claimed by the LVF and the community came out to protest, 
UFF. In a statement issued on the RUC sped into the area, 
23 January, the LFF said it was attacking the nationalist protest. 
returning to its ceasefire after a Even the local SDLP councillor 
‘measured military response’ to was beaten up by the RUC. 
‘republican aggression’. This As loyalist terror has in- 
attempt by fascist, loyalist ter- creased in Belfast and Derry, in 
ror gangs to equate their indis- the rural areas close to the bor- 
criminate sectarian murder of der in South Armagh the British 
Catholics with the struggle of army and RUC are stepping up 
Irish republicans for national theirmilitary activity. Thers are 
self-determination against the 19spy posts in thearea, some of 
forces of British imperialism is which are being extanded with 
grotesque and sickening new building work. Helicopter 
Loyalist terror directed ag- ts have increased, as have 
ainst the Catholic community British army foot-patrols. One 
has been on the increase since of the four RUC/arimy barracks 
the talks began. On 5 December in the area is the busiest heli- 
Gerry Deviin, an officiel at a copter base in Europe. As one 
GAA club in north Belfast, was local resident told. An Pho- 
shat dead as he arrived for a blacht/Republican News, ‘I am 
‘meeting. On 13 December the terrified coming across the bor- 
RUCsealed off Derry city centre der now. When the IRA were 
to allow a march by thousands active, I very rarely saw British 
of Apprentice Bays, People army patrols. If I did, they 
‘were prevented from getting to didn’t have time to harass me; 
theirhomes and places of work, now that's all they seem to have 
while sectarian bands, such as time for . 


BLOODY SUNDAY 

‘Alongside the Labour govemment’s decision to review the events of 30 January 
1872 ~ Bloody Sunday, new evidence has emerged of the Parachute Regiment's 
‘murderous activites on that day. 14 unarmed victims were shot down when the 
‘Paras’ were let lose against a peacetul civil rights march in Derry. The ‘facts’ 
were later doctored for Lord Widgery’ report ~ Widgery willingly collaborated to 
‘ensure that the British army didnot take the blame, having been warned by Prime 
‘Minister Heath to remember ‘that we were in Norther Ireland fighting not only 3 
military war but a propaganda war Of the 538 eyewitness reports collected by the 
Nortber ietand Civil Rights Association, Widgery examined only 15, Lieutenant 
Colonel Derek Witiord, commander of the paratroopers on Bloody Sunday, 
‘responded to news of the latest inquiry: There is no worthwhile truth that can 
come out ofthis’. We shal see. 


What we 
stand for 


‘The Revolutionary Communist 
Group fights for s society which 
produces for people's neads, not 
rofit- that is, socialist eociely. 
Capitalist society Is based on the 
‘exploitation of the working class by 
‘the ruling capkalst class, for pot. 
International, imperialism dives 
ewok Tus gprenod an 
Dppressor nations: the major Ives 
ier poverty, while a. tiny minorty | 
squanders unprecedented weal 
By restricting production worldwide | 
10 the narrow limits of profit-making, 
the basic needs of the malorty of 
humanity cannot be tulle. 

D> In Brain today more than four 
tillon are unemployed with many | 
People = women in paniclar ~ 
{rapped in low wage, part-time jobs. 
_25%o! the population ~ the majority 
women ard children — aves in pov 
‘ty, with lower wages, ower benett 
tnd fewer socal servers, Now| 
while, maney-rahbers in the new) 
privatised industries (Ike the water 
Authorities) and banks amass more 
rafts and pay their directors 
inflated salsries. The ACG supports 
the struggle of the working class fo 
defend and improve its ling stan- 
ord. 


D> Facist_ attacks are on the 
Inereese. The police do nothing to 
‘efend black people against attack, 
‘snc instead blame black people for 
time. At the same time, itain’s 
racist immigration laws are used to 


‘Act and ent-trade union legislation 
hhave been introduced to erminalse 


 lntemationaly, oppressed nations 
are driven into poverty and dabt by 
imperialism as rultinationale extor 
Superprofts from the labour of the 
poor. Throughout Asie, Ata and 
faster Europa the effects of the 
{roe market are obvious low wages, 
‘paling work conditions, poverty 
and starvation for the maas ol the 
people; envienmertal degradation, 
‘comuption and repression in govern= 
| mont. The ACG supparts the strug 
‘le ofall pareseed people against 
Imperialism 


> The ROG supports socialist Cuba 
‘and condemns the legal US Block 
ade. We fight actively in defence of 
the Cubsa revolution. 


in the drive for proms, the noede 
ff human belngs’ and the envren- 
‘ment are secondary tothe profs of 
Iota! companies, he ACG 
| Supports the struggle to defend the 
| cnvironment. 

> The Labour Party lea rung class 
Party which defends capitalism, In 
ower it has never defended the | 
interests of the working class. The 
CG fights for the independent 
Interests of the whole working 
‘tass, We do not suppart any ofthe 
pro-capftalistparties in elections. 
D> The ACG fights againetprelusice | 
and bigoty, wich ere used by the 


women, lesbians, gay men and 
‘poopie with csebittiee, 

“The defence of the working class | 
land oppressed can only come trom | 
‘the working class organising dernoc- 

raticaly end Independently in a= 

‘own interests in Britain and interna | 
‘onally. The Revolutionary Commu 

nist Group stands forthe rebirth of | 
2 socialist mavement intemation- 

‘ty to destroy captalism and impe- 

‘alism and replace thom with = 

socialist society, organised to 

fend the interests ofthe working 

lass and oppressed. Join us, 


crimination against black people, | 
| 


Fight Rectum Fight Imperialism! 
‘BEM Box 5509, Lancion WINX 
Telophone: 0171 857 1653. Website: 
hitpilleesyweb.easynet. co.uk! 
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A raw deal for 
the unemployed 


‘DAVID HOWARTH 


‘The New Deal for the un- 
employed was launched in 
January amid a barrage of 

Labour government prop: 
ganda, sound bites and stunts. 

Tt was announced that an es 
‘mated 10% of benefit claims 
are fraudulent; examples 
were given of large benefits for 
the affluent; the Cabinet spoke 
of dealing with poverty and 
preventing the unemployed 
from sponding all day in bed, 
and Blair set off on his 
“Welfare roadshow’ (for sel- 
ected New Labour audiences). 
The Welfare to Work prog- 
ramme begins with a pilot for 
the under-25s in 12 areas of the 
country. In April the scheme 
will be implemented nation- 
‘wide for that ago group. In June 
it will be extended to the long- 
term unemployed aged 25+ and 
in October to lone parents. The 
claims to offer a 


chaice of; 

1. A Job with a wage for six 
‘months, with a subsidy to the 
employer. 

2. Fulltime education for one 
‘year on benefits. 

3. Work with an environmental 
taskforce, 

‘Work with a voluntary organ- 
‘sation. 

However, if targets “for each 
option aro mot, only 40% of 
places overall will be jobs with 
‘2 wage (25% each for educa- 
Son/training and the environ- 
‘mental task-force, 10% for val- 
untary. organisations) wherees 
the Employment Service's own 
survey of claimants reveals that 
90% want jabs with a wage 
This shatters any illusion that 
the New Deal provides choice. 

‘The programme doesn't bene- 
ft the unemployed: it is compul- 
sory und backed up by 100% 
benefit sanctions for those who 
failto comply. Consequently, the 
government has been forced to 
‘accompany its ‘welfare reforms’ 
‘with an ideological assault. 

Firstly, there is New Lab- 
cour’s ‘determination’ to tackle 
poverty and the increasing dis- 
parity of earnings. The propor- 
tion of households with no-one 
working has doubled since 1979 
{o one in five, and the poorest 
20% get a lower share of Social 
Secusity benefits than they did 
in 1979, This results from the 
Tories’ removal of the link 
betwoen state pensions and 
benefits and the level of eam- 
ings, a measure which was 
opposed in words by Labour but 
which has been retained by 
them in government. Wage dif 
forentials are tho groatest since 
records began, yot instead of 
imposing « living minimum 
‘wage, New Labour has set up a 
review, which will calculate a 
rate low enough to be accept- 
able to business and determine 
the exemptions, Restoring the 
link between benefits and earn- 
ings and setting a living mini- 
‘mum wage (£6 per hour, accord- 
ing to the EU) would be logical 
first steps towards tackling 
poverty. However, this would 
contradict New Labour's real 
sim of producing flexible com- 
petitive labour force, 

‘Secondly, the government 
needs to reduce social security 
spending, which currently. ac- 
counts for 30% of the budget. 


Hence the constant reminders 
of benefit fraud, estimated at 
Zabn @ year (Can anyone re- 
member the estimated fraud Bg- 
ures for MoD contracts?). Lab- 
our is trying to blame its 
inability to improve health and 
‘education on the cost of soci 

security ~ one of the key facts 
they want us to know is that 
more is spent on social security 
than on health, education and 
law and order combined. Their 
‘message is clear: if you can't get 
a hospital bed, if you have to 
pey high prescription charges 
(or in the future have to pay to 
see a doctor), if your child's 
school has poor facilities, or if 
crime is high in your area — 
blame those on benefits. What 
they don’t want you to know is 
that Britain is in the bottom 
quarter of the 21 OECD member 
state laague table for the propor- 
tion of GDP spent on social pro- 
tection (social security, health 
and education) — that’s one 
Teague table New Labour doesn't 


‘The New Deal will not save 
money from the £96bn social 
security bill —in fact it costs an 
‘extra £3.5bn to set up. The only 
savings will come from cuts in 
benefit — the biggest savings 
from cuts for lone parents and 
the disabled. Benefit cuts cause 
greater poverty which in turn 
{increases problems in health, 
education and crime. 

Behind this ideological bom- 


bardment, the real reason for 
the New Deal is to push those 
‘who are outside the labour mar- 
ket (the long-term unemployed, 
lone parents, the disabled) back 
into it. This has two main pur- 
poses: to tackle ‘social exclu- 
sion’ by controlling those deem- 
ed ‘out of control" with the 
discipline of work (or training), 
and to produce a mass ‘revoly- 
ing door’ Iabour market, shuf- 
fling workers between tempo- 
rary jobs and spells on the dole. 
This is the key to producing a 
flexible competitive labour force 
~ lowering wages to the mini- 
mum, removing rights to holi- 
day, sick, maternity and redun- 
dancy pay and weakening trade 

In France, in December 
and January, the unemployed 
showed that thoy are not willing 
to accept such treatment. Led by 
four unemployed action groups 
and supported by the commu- 
nist-led OGT trade union feder- 
ation, the unemployed and their 
allies organised nationwide 
protests to demand better treat- 
ment. They occupied 30 Asse- 
dic (Unemployment Fund) cen- 
tres and held a series of national 
days of action, building up to 
demonstrations in 50 cities, in 
which tens of thousands took to 
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the streets to demand an end of 
year payment equivalent to 
£300, to cover bills. Many 
unemployed people say that 
they have gained self-respect 
from being involved in the 
protests and polls show that a 
majority of the population (up 
to 70%) is concerned about 
employment prospects and sup- 
ports the jobless movement. 
‘The Socialist Party-led gov- 
ernment sent the riot police into 
several of the occupied welfare 
centres. Itthen promised £100m 
in emergency assistance, a re- 
view of all benefit payments 
and a plan to reduce the work- 
ing week from 39 to 35 hours, 


emergency 
ficient and they weren't fooled 
by reviews and promises of 
‘mare jobs in the future. One of 
the movement's leaders, Claire 


ing an unemployed movement, 
think again! Will an 

tion that pays its leaders four or 
five times the national average, 
hhas a partnership with a bank to 
produce a credit card, invests in 


shares and property, and is tied | 


to the capitalist system which 
causes unemployment and pov- 
erty, fight for the unemployed 
and low-paid? 

Despite formal opposition to 
the JSA, voiced in the slogan ‘No 
compulsion! No workfare’, the 
last TUC congress could only 
report that their briefing “Jobs 
not JSA!" bad reached its 68th 
edition and that the under 
funded TUC Gontres for the 
Unemployed had organised de- 
monstations in four cities (there 
are 105 such centres). The TUC 
doesn't even formally oppose 
the New Deal. On the contrary, 
General Secretary John Monks 
has seid ‘The government 
deserves every congratulations 
for the energy itis putting into 
the New Deal which offers real 
hope to some of the most disad- 
vantaged and alienated mem- 
bers of society’ and bas ordered 
thoir Unemployed Centres. not 
tooppose the New Deal. 

‘An. opposition movement 

must be built It is not enough 
simply to inform claimants on 
how to dodge the rules. Nor can 
strategy be constructed ar- 
ound atlempting to persuade 
thasé who are paid to police the 
unemployed to be our allies, 
and limiting the movement 10 
their interests. The new move- 
‘ment must organise both the 
unemployed and those forced to 
work on the New Deal schemes, 
including the organisation of 
‘unions at their worksites. It 
must. ally itself with those 
already in low-paid jobs, and 
fight for employment rights from 
day one. It must unite with pen- 
sioners, lone parents and the 
disabled in their fight for decent 
benefits. There is no ready-made 
movement, we have to get out 
and organise it! 
‘There is 8 meeting to oppose the New 
Deal on 18 February at the Ot Fire 
Staton, Leswin Road in Ste 
Newington N16at7-30 pm 


represents 
don't want to spend any of 
their money on the 
‘class — they want to keep it for 
themselves. The refusal to 
raise income tax was the price 
the rich and middle class put 
on their votes last May. Now 
the working class is paying 
the price: cuts in all forms of 
‘welfare benefits. Of course the 
sovernment argos that it oan 
afford the annual 
‘welfare bill of £100 billion. 


less per head on social protec- 
tion benefits than most other 
European Union countries, cur- 
rently ranking Sth in a league of 
11. Only a small proportion of 
| this spending goes on family 
and child-related benefits, the 
| first target of attack. Even the 
government actuary has had to 
admit that there are no real 
problems with paying for wel 
fare costs. For instance, Britain 
needs spend only an extra 0.1 
per cont of Gross Domestic 
Product fo sustain the current 
Jovel of state pensions to the 
‘year 2005, compared with three 
per cent in Germany and 
France. Spending. both state 
and private, on old age pen- 
sions, sickness, unemployment 
‘and disability benefits stands at 
less than £3,000 per head of 
population, compared to £5,000 
in France, £5,500 in Germany 
‘and nearly £7,000 in Denmark. 
If we did not live in a class- 
divided society, there would be 
ample room to increase spend- 
ing on state welfare. But we do, 
and that is why Blair is leading 
‘ government crusade which is 
blarting the poor for their con- 
dition. December saw the first 
instalment of what is to come, 
a5 Parliament approved the 
‘Tory-initiated cuts in lone par- 
ent benefits, cuts which would 
save a meagre £50 million in the 
first year. Only 47 MPs voted 
against, the remainder, includ- 
ing the overwhelming majority 
of Labour MPs, showing where 
their class interests lie, 


‘Hard choices’ ~ the mantra 
invoked whenever « new attack 
on the working class is an- 
nounced — did not extend to 
| Geoffrey Robinson when the 


Squeezing the poor 


existence of his £12.5m offshore 
slush fund was revealed. Minis- 
ters leaped to his defence, 
‘brushing aside calls for his res- 
ignation, Tax avoidance is fine 
for members of Blair's govern- 
‘ment —there is not & peep about 
incame tax fraud, but lots about 
benefit fraud. Even here figures 
are being inflated: the National 
Audit Office estimates it at £3bn 
per annum; Blair has put it up to 
£4bn or £5bn, Why tell the truth 
‘when a lie is more convenient? 
And, as many have pointed out, 
unclaimed benefit has always 
been higher than any supposed 
level of frand. But there is an 
answer to that: the government 
has decided to cut the period for 
which backpayment of unpaid 
benefit can be claimed, from 12 
months to4 weeks. 

Now we have a government 
campaign of misinformation. 
Disability payments are soaring 
through the roof. Never mind 
that the increase in annual 
spending from £8 billion to £24 
billion from 1980 to 1998 was in 
part a consequence of getting 
people off the unemployment re 
gister. Too many people are get- 
ting them, and they are too 
wealthy, Of course they are ~ if 
‘you ignore all the extra costs of 
living with a disability, But the 
benefits are pitiful: a maximum 
of £34.60 per wok if you receive 
Disability Living Allowance, o 
£55.70 per week Incapacity 
Benefit. Since Harriet Harman 
came in, the DSS hes led an 
intensive campaign of ‘reessess- 
ing’ disability benefit claimants. 
10% of those interviewed have 
had their benefit cul, A memo 
from a senior official in the DSS 
to other government depart- 
ments has asked for help to 
ensure Harman has ‘a convine- 
ing story to tell” when ‘substan- 
tial savings’ in sickness and dis- 


ability benefits are unveiled, 
probably in the March budget. 

‘Yot pethaps the most vicious 
ruling, and the one that most 
exposes the class charactor of 
this Labour government, is one 
that extends the waiting time 
for Jobseeker’s Allowance from 
three days to seven. The only 
people this could possibly 
affect are the poorest or the 
‘most vulnerable. The three-day 

for benefit has been in exis- 
tence for 60 years. The annual 
saving from the change is a 
mere £65 million. But It will hit 
1.9 million claimants, half of 
whom will have just left a 
poverty pay job and will have to 
survive on their last pay packet 
foro further four days, As the 
Social Security Advisory Com- 
‘mittee reported to Harman, ‘itis 
common for those in low-paid 
employment (o borrow against 
their first wages. Thus their 
final pay is needed to pey off 
debts and provides no cushion 
for the coming week’. For those 
‘who have not been in work, the 
effect of the ruling may be even 
more serious, They will include 
discharged prisoners, those 
‘who have suffered « breakdown 
in relationships, the young 
homeless and those unsettled 
by mental disorder or drug 
abuse. Harman's rosponse has 
been to imply that people don’t 
need the money: "The funds 
mental principle behind wait. 
ing days is that social socurity is 
rot designed to provide cover 
for maving between jobs or brief 
spells of unemployment. 

‘As each new ruling from the 
DSS is published, let everyone 
remember that Harman's first 
claim to notoriety was her deci- 
sion to send her children to a pri- 
vate school. And then remember 
those who urged us to vole 
Labour because they couldn't be 
as bad as the Tories, The fact is 
that Labour govarnment is gov- 
emment by the rich forthe rich— 
itisourclass enemy, . 


Pensioners notes 


‘The worst of winter now seems 
over and I have the energy 1o 
want to find out what is hap- 
pening in the world. 

TknoW that the travel permits 
have been re-issued or arrange- 
ments have been made to do so. 
‘The chief problem is the gen- 
eral reduction of services mak- 
ing long waits inevitable and 
‘waiting around in cold weather 
is a major cause of illness 
among pensioners. Let’s hope 
that the worst is over for this 
year and let's continue to fight 
for services which are the only 
zeal answer to our problem. 

‘More cars can only mean 
more congestion and delays for 
all of us, so I feel wo are really 


fighting for everyone, There just 
isn't room for cars, often with 
only one occupant, to drive into 
the centre of our towns. Sooner 
or later restrictions will have to 
be made. 

‘Meanwhile, 1am sure the bet- 
ter weather will see more public 
pensioners’ activities. We want 
a fair deal, with a pension that it 
is possible to live on and with- 
‘oul moans testing. As far as we 
‘re concerned, wo have just got 
id of the Tories but not Tory 
policies. We are still a rich 
nation on a world scale, we can 
afford to pay an adequate pon- 
sion to everyone. Let's demand 
that we got it now, Time is not 
on our side, Rene Waller 


New Labour and 50 years 
of the NHS 


HANNAH CALLER 


Rejuvenation of the National 
Health Service (NHS) was 
given priority in Tony Blair's 
new year’s message, at the 
start of the 50th anni 

year of the NHS: ‘It is 
Labour's finest past achieve- 
ment. Let us make 1998 the 
year when its future was 
secured for the next 50 years.’ 
But how and for whom will 
its future be secured? 
Certainly not for wealthy para 
sites like the Queen. Mother, 
who will always get a bed 
immodiately in the private sec- 
tor in an emergency, while 
working clase people will con- 
tinue to wait up to 37 hours on 
hard trolleys in Accident and 
Emergency departments, Not 
will it be secured for the staff 
who work in it, As we go to 
press, the government has an- 
nounced that although it will 
implement a 3.9 per cont wage 
increase this year, it will be 
staged so that only 2 per cent is 
paid in April, with the remain- 
{der due in December. And those 
who are better off wil got more: 
doctors will get increases rang- 
ing from 4.5 per cent to 5.6 por 
cent, whilst top grado nurses 
will benefit from a further three 
increments at the top of their 
sale. 

Late in December 1997, the 
government published its White 
Paper on the NHS, tn the fore- 
word, Tony Blalr*writes: ‘I am 
Confident that wit the support 
of the public, the dedication of 
the NHS staff and the backing of 
the government, we can create 
an NHS that is truly a beacon to 
the world. tts main proposals 
are that: 

* From April 1999, GP fand- 
holding will be replaced by pri- 
rary care groups, who will be 
responsible for commissioning 
hhospital and community health 
services for localities with a 
population of around 100,000; 
# 1o-5-year service agreements 
will replace annual contracts; 

+ Thore will be a variety” of 
‘ational organisations with fan- 
cy names such as a National 
Insitute for Clinical Excellence, 
@ Commission for Health Im- 
provement and @ Clinical Gov- 
emance Subcommittee; 

+ health professtonals, social 


services and local authorities 
will have to work together to 
draw up Health Improvement 
Programmes for each health 
authority area. 

This is to be financed by sav- 
ings the changes bring about, 
claimed to be up to £1 billion 
over the next five years from 
cutting bureaucracy involved in 
contracting and fundholding 

‘The document is full of New 
Labour-speak. You would look 
in vain for reference to the peo- 
ple who staff the NHS and the 
patients who use it. They do get 
mentioned in the plan to pilot 2 
24-hour patient helpline, ‘NHS 
direct’. Supporters of the scheme 
are encouraged by the fact that 
it will reduce unnecessary at- 
tendance at Accident and Emer- 
gency departments, bat critics 
say that a much wider trial 
scheme and more detailed re- 
search is needed to ensure tht it 
‘sof benefit to people and not 
just a veiled attempt at more 

While the White Paper sug- 
gests the total savings will be £2 
Dillion over five years, this is the 
same figure that will be spent 
over the next five years on merit 
awards for consultants. These 
awards can double these doc- 
tore’ NHS salaries to £110,000. 
The total cost to the NHS of the 
top awards, held by only 213 
consultants, is approximately 
£185 million per year. Already 
Known to be sexist, the system 
of allocating awards has been 
shown also to be racist. A recent 
study shows that white consul- 
tants are three times more likely 
togeta merit award. 

‘A conference to mark the 
50th anniversary of the NHS 


will be held in July and a review 
thas been commissioned to look 
at what the NHS will be like in 
2020. The NHS Executive has 
approached BUPA, the private 
health insurers, along with cer 
tain drug companies to sponsor 
the review, while other compa- 
nies will sponsor the confer 
ence. There will be about 15 in 
‘number, each paying £65,000: 
they include Norwich Union, 
also private health insurers 
‘The chair of the task force lead- 
ing the review is secretary ofthe 
Nullield Trust, « healthoare cha- 
rity, and a health academic from 
the USA will be project leader, 
doubtless to extol the benefits of 
the US model of privatised 
healthcare which leaves. the 
poor without any cover at all 
‘With sponsors like those, issues 
such as low pay, competitive 
tendering. understaffing. early 
discharge, reduced number of 
hospital beds, closure of hospi- 
tals and lengthening waiting 
lists are hardly likely to be 
prominent on the agenda, 

5 July 1998 is NHS Day and 
the 50th anniversary will be 
‘marked with special events all 
round the country. Let's not for- 
get. however, that the Lebour 
government's overriding aim is 
to cheapen healthcare. This 
‘means more cuts in services, an 
increasingly two-tiered system, 
‘more low-paid and insecure 
jobs. To ensure that healthcare 
remains available to us all, we 
must begin to organise both 
‘amongst those who work in the 
NHS and those who use it, and 
censure that if we are celebrating 
anything in July, it is the begin- 
ning of a collective working 
class fightback. . 


Dockers end strike 


(OWEN JAMES: 


On 26 January at a mass meeting, 
‘the 500 sacked Liverpool dockers 
voted on the recommendations of 
the shop stewards committee to 
fend their 28-month-old dispute 
and accept terms newly retabled 
by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
‘Company. These terms ~ £28,000 
a man for the registered dock 
workers - had been rejected in an 
official T&G ballot In October. 
‘Though the offer of 80 jobs for the 
sacked workers had been with- 
drawn, it was replaced by a lesser 
promise to consider the ex- 
‘employees of MDHC for any future 
‘workatthe port. 

The decision to recommend 
fending this historic action was 
reached after the shop stewards 
concluded that a successful out- 
come, involving reinstatement of 
the dockers, was no longer a real- 
istic possibilty. Intemational sup- 
port, the lifeblood of what had 


‘become the longest industrial dis- 
pute in British labour history, had 
‘bogun to falter. The momentum 
which should have been regener- 
ated by the overwhelming and in 
‘some quarters unexpected ballot 
victory in October did not fully 
‘materialise. The mood in Mersey- 
side was turther darkened by the 
deaths of two stalwarts of the 
picket line. it was therefore reluc- 
tantly decided to avoid further sut- 
fering by the dockers and their 
families and accept MDHC’s offer. 

The vote was carried by ap- 
proximately 4:1. In the emotion- 
ally charged aftermath, all were 
keen to stress the exemplary and 
democratic way the dispute had 
been conducted, under a leader- 
ship unparalleled in modern in 
dustrial relations. 

This dispute was not lost by 
‘the 500 men on the picket line. I 
was not last by the Women of the 
Wateriront or by their supporters 
in Britain and Internationally. it 


was lost by the treachery and 
duplicity of the TGWU, whose 
behaviour merits a chapter to 
Itself in the book of intamy: it was 
lost by the Labour Party which in 
‘power refused to use its leverage 
‘as major shareholder in the 
MDHC and press for a settlement; 
‘and it eas lost by the TUG. 

‘Asa result, there are no longer 
‘any genuine dock workers. in 
Mersey ports, only scabs. Liver- 
‘pool has joined the other ports in 
Britain in being manned entirely 
‘by casual labour. 

‘The dockers’ struggle and 
their unftagging leadership in hard 
times nevertheless remain an 
Inspiration to us all. 

It was decided, in view of the 
‘almost total news blackout during 
the dispute, that no press release 
would be issued but a message 
would be sent to all support 
{groups and the many trade union- 
{sts and others thanking them and 
urging them to continue to sup- 
port other workers’ struggles 
such as at Magnet Kitchens, Hil- 
jingdon Hospital and elsewhere A 


Imperialist forces out 
of the Gulf! 


between Iraq and the USA 
serves only to conceal the 
devastating damage being 
done to the Iraqi people by 
continued UN sanctions. And 
their ‘discussion’ of the possi- 
bility of renewed US and 
British military attacks on 
Iraq conveniently fails to 
indicate the part they play in 
the US's long term strategy to 
retain control of a significant 
portion of the world’s oil 
supplies. 

Today Saddam Hussein's traq 
presents a threat neither to its 
neighbours nor to the US or 
European powers. Since thé 
1990 Gulf War and the UN sanc- 
tions imposed in its aftermath, 
the Iraqi economy is devastated 
and its military capacity 
depleted. UN sanctions have 
cost the country over £61bn in 
lost oil revenues. Before the 
Gulf War it was one of the most 
developed nations in the 
Middle East. UN sanctions have 
not allowed it to emerge from 
the ‘stone age’ into which it was 
bombed by the US and 
European military machines, 
Their human cost is incalcula- 
ble. The Financial Times noted 
that sanctions have ‘inflicted 
misery on the Iraqi people so 
appalling as to cause outrage 
throughout the Arab world and 
disquiet at the UN itself. 

The Iraqi government's ro- 
cent measures against the US- 
dominated UN Unscom team 
allegedly “hunting out’ stock- 
piles of ‘weapons of mass 
destruction’ are stops in its long 


standing campaign to get UN 
sanctions lifted. It has had 
degree of support from France 
and Russia, both of which have 
opposed military strikes against 
Iraq. France and Russia, both 
with an eye to profitable oppor- 
tunities in the event that Iraq 
can resume trading its vast oil 
resources on the world market, 
are seoking to ease and end UN 
sanctions. The US, backed by 
Britain, is determined to pro- 
vent this, Thus its persistent 
search for pretexts to retain 
sanctions. The US position has 
no connection with any poten- 
tial Ireqi military threst, but a 
great deal to do with its efforts 
to fend off European competi- 
tion for influence in the region. 
Hitherto the US has secured its 
predominance through its 
alliance with Israel, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and latterly 
Turkey. The role of suppressing 
the Kurds in Turkey and rag 
has been passed to Turkey 


Chien, the sick and the poor have 
taken the bruntf sanctions 


which has established a perma 
nont military presence in north 
fem lraq/south Kurdistan — with 
US complicity. An independent 
‘rag trading its vast oil reserves 
in alliance with France o: 
Rnssia or any other Europeas 
power would undermine U: 
dominance of the region. Ad 
ditionally of course, with traq 
ail off the world market, price 
remain high for the US and Bri 
tish oil companies which dom 
nate the world oil industry 

In preparation for militar 
action, the British governmen 
has followed the US, in sending 
warships to the Gulf, Disguising 
the real purpose of these opera 
tions, Blair sanctimonious! 
declared: 
“We must not underestimate the 
danger Saddam continues ts 
pose to the region if he pos 
sesses the capability to produce 
weapons of mass destruction 
We cannot and will not rule ou 
the use of military force i 
Saddam refuses to. change bi 
position.’ 

What hypocrisy, The Britis 
and US governments posses: 
deadlier weapons of mass des 
truction and in quantities + 
thousand times greater thar 
Saddam Hussein can ever drean 
of. The imperialists claim : 
‘moral right to possess the dead 
liest of weapons. claiming to b 
defending the ‘world order 
against terrorist nations, whil 
in reality seeking to terrorige th 
worlds poor into passively 
accepting the plunder of thei 
‘wealth and resources by the rick 
nations. Such is the morality o 
imperialism, Such is the moral 
ity behind the latest attacks o 
Iraq, : 


‘Ethical’ Labour supports 
Turkish regime 


‘war peacefully, the British gov- 
emment sides with the USA in 
attempting to remove the prob- 
Jems with crude imperialist 
methods. For the economic pro- 
blems the Intemational Mone- 
tary Fund and World Bank dis- 
pense prescriptions for a 
speed-up in privatisations. The 
British multinational BAT In- 
dustries helped itself to the 
newly-privatised state tobacco 
corporation at the end of 1997. 
Regardless of Labour's phoney 
‘ethical forvign policy’ consid- 
erations and the moves by the 
Halian government to find 


peaceful solution to the Kurdish 
‘question in response to the 
arrival of Kurdish refugees, the 
Labour government allows a sub- 
sidiary of British Aerospace to 
supply the Turkish Army with 
200,000 Heckler and Koch rifles, 

‘At a European summit on 
European Union enlargement, 
held in December, all but one of 
the other EU governments 
echoed the Luxembourg prime 
minister who put Turkey at the 
back of the queue for member- 
ship because, “There is no com- 
parison possible between Tur- 
key and the other 11 applicants. 
Nobody is tortured in these 
countries,’ The exception is the 
British government. ‘We believe 
Turkey has the right to pariner- 
ship, the right to a European 
vocation and the right to be con- 
sidered as an EU applicant." The 
Labour government champi- 
oned Turkey at this summit in 
response 10 US wishes and to 
get further deals for British 
multinationals. That is the sum 
ofits ethics. 

In Turkey, political manocu- 
vres are a twisted mask baraly 
concealing the power of the gen- 
erals. At the end of 1997 the 
largest political party, the Wel- 
fare Party, was banned at the 
behest of the generals. This 
Islamic party ran 327 munici- 


palities and, with 21.4% of the 
voto, was the biggest party is 
parliament, having 158 seats. I 
was considered unreliable by 
the military and a liability tc 
closer ties to Israel and will be 
replaced by a more restrained 
theocratic outfit. On 22 January 
prime minister Mesut Yilmer 
went on television to. provide 
snippets from the report into the 
11996 Susurluk car crash, when: 
police chief, gangster, his gic! 
friend and politician wer 
together in a car crash. While 
the report states what wa: 
known ~ that death squads wer 
set up within the state appara 
fuses, that police co-operated 
with drug smugglers, — the 
Turkish agents worked with the 
Israeli Mossad to try and a 
sinate Kurdistan Workers’ Part 
leader Abdullah Ocalan, the 
gangsters. operated as. govern 
ment agents and tried to engi 
neer a coup in Baku, Azorbaija: 
= it brazenly leaves the militar 
high command free of any 
responsibility for all of 
Rather, Yilma2's rival, Tansu 
Ciller, and the Welfare Party are 
tobe put in the frame. 

‘Those are the kind of friend: 
that tho Labour governmen: 
keeps. Turkey is a pariah stat 
and Labour complicity with @ 
must be exposed and fought. 
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PRISONERS 


FIGHTBACK 


Woodhill 
Control 
Unit-the 
official 
version 


ollowing recent articles in FRFL 

by John Bowden and Kenny 

Carter about the new Control 
Unit due to open shortly at Wood- 
hill prison, we thought it worth let- 
ting prisoners who may be bound 
for the Unit know the official line 
on the subject. According to Prison 
Service official, Stephen Sadler: 


“The Prison Service is putting in 
place a co-ordinated system of Close 
‘Supervision Units. It is hoped that 
the units will come on stream in early 
1908. The units will operate as pat 
of a national management strategy 
which aims to secure the return of 
problematic or disruptive prisoners 
toe settled and acceptable pattern of 
Vehaviour. CSU staff will encourage 
prisoners, and assist them, to address 
their disruptive behaviour. Whore 
appropriate, individual programmes 
will be drawn up and agreed by the 
prisoner, the personal officer and the 
unit manager. A prisoner's time in 
the CSU system will be determined 
by individual assossmont against tar- 
gets, personalised compacts and gen- 
eral regime compliance. 

“The CSU will provide around 60 
places in five units. Three units will 
be in Woodhill prison offering re- 
stricted, structured and intervention 
regimes. There will also be the Dur- 
ham Support Unit for prisoners who 
may benefit from psychological sup- 
port with psychiatric advice, where 
appropriate. An Activity Interven- 
tion Unit in Hull prison will provide 


‘an activity-based regime that pre- 
pares prisoners for a return to the 
mainstream. 

"The CSU system will maintain 


the values of the Prison Service, 
dealing with the most difficult 
prisoners robustly but with care and 
humanity.’ So now you know. 
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Satpal Ram refused parole 


n 12 December 1997 the 
parole board rejected my 
application for parole. 1 
have been informed that 
Twill have to serve an 

additional two years before my case 

next comes upforreview. 

Thave now served over 12 years in 
prison for defending myself against 2 
racially motivated attack. During this 
time I have consistently challenged 
the basis of my conviction, my last 
appeal being rejected in November 
1995, 

Clearly, had the parole board 
based their decision on the facts, T 
would not be in prison today, I have 
slready served the sentence which 
was imposed upon me by the then 


Lord Chief Justice Lane, who sug- 
gested that I serve 10 years in prison. 
This tariff date expired in November 
1996, 

To put my situation into perspec- 
tive, I have been the victim of two 
racist attacks, The first occurred in 
November 1986 when I was forced to 
defend my life against an assailant 
who stabbed me with a broken glass, 
after subjecting me to a torrent of 
racial abuse, The second has been 2 
sustained attack by the British state, 
right from the very onset of my in- 
volvement with the criminal justice 
system. My arrest by the police, my 
subsequent trial and conviction by 
the judictary and, lastly, my treatment 
atthe hands of the penal system. 


During my time in prison, I have 
suffered constant abuse and maltrea 
ment, amounting to a flagrant viol 
tion of human rights. ! am frequently 
transferred from prison to prison, 
having already been moved on 53 sep- 
arate occasions. I have endured years 
of mental cruelty. am often held in 
total isolation in solitary confine- 
ment, having to endure prolonged 
periods of deprivation, psychological 
abuse, intimidation, starvation diets 
and physical torture. On numerous 
oceasions I have been shackled in a 
body-belt and thrown into strip cells, 
having to sleep on the floor, cold and 
naked for days on end. Tho guards 
often display sadistic tendencies and 
specialise in humiliation and deg- 


radation. 

It is against this background that I 
have continued to protest against my 
wrongful conviction. My continued 
imprisonment is totally unjustifiable 
and goes against the principles of 
natural justice. 

Task anyone who is concerned 
with justice to support me in my fight 
for freedom, Please sond letters of 
protest to: Jack Straw, Home Sec- 
Totary, 50 Queen Anne's Gete, Lon- 
don SW1H 9AT, 

Thank you for your suppor. 
‘Satpal Ram 


You can write to Satpal at The Wolds Prison, 
Brough, Everthorpe, North Humberside. His 
prison number is E94164, 


PLA to be relaunched 


in March 1964, together with other 
prisoners, Domenyk Noonan set up 
the Prisoners Liberation Army (PLA), 
which later changed its name to the 
Prisoners' League Association, in a 
bid to be recognised as @ bona fide 
prisoners’ union. The PLA was 
wrongly blamed by some sections of 
the media for organising the 1880 
‘Strangeways uprising but its exis- 
tence at that time was a source of 
inspiration to many prisoners. tn this 
article Domenyk explains why he 
plans to relaunch the PLA in 1898, 

In 1990 Strangeways prisoners de- 
cided that enough was enough. The 
uprising of April 1990 brought many 
changes, despite the unfortunate 
gaoling of many lads: Tony Bush, 
Barry Morton, Paul Taylor, Alan Lord 
and many others, who we owe a large 
debtto. 

‘The Woolf Inquiry interviewed 

many people and there were lots of 
suggestions and recommendations, 
many of which were accepted. For 
approximately three years the system 
ran fairly smoothly for staff and 
inmates, but 1994 saw the break-out 
at Whitemoor, quickly followed by 
the Parkhurst escape, Inevitably the 
government commissioned two sepa- 
rate inquiries and sure enough the 
whole prison population was pun- 
ished. 

‘The «ages were that staff could 
search a cell without the presence of 
the prisoner, mandatory drug testing, 
uncomfortable visiting room condi- 
tions, strict soarching of visitors and 
children and, most of all, widespread 
misuse of the Incentives system. 


‘The Incentives system functions 
on three levels: Basic. Standard and 
Enhanced. In the past two years 1 
have been moved over 30 times to 
various 50g units and from speaking 
to many prisoners it seems that gov- 
emors and staff make up their own 
rules and regulations and abuse pris- 
(ners! rights and privileges, T have 
discovered that most abuse is carried 
‘out at long-term prisons: Whitemoor, 
Full Sutton, Frankland, Long Lartin 
and Wakefield. 

‘These are just a few of the abuses 
of prisoners being placed on Basic: a 
prisoner at Frankland was placed on 
Basic because he requested to go in 
the seg unit because of debt. Another 
inmate at Full Sutton was placed on 
report on a stitch-up charge of ‘swal- 
lowing an unknown article’, There is 
‘no such charge and because the pris- 
oner requested an adjournment to 
seek legal advice, the adjudicating 
governor became pissed off and 
Placed the prisoner on closed visits 
‘as well as Basic regime. So much for 

“innocent until proven guilty’! 

1 myself was placed on Basic at 
Frankland in September 1997 be- 
cause I banged on my cell door as the 
screws beat up a prisoner. I submit- 
ted a Request and Complaint form to 
discover the reason —I am still await- 
ing a reply. So much for a reply 
within seven days! 

Screws abuse the Incentives sy 
tem and submit vindictive allegs- 
tions to ensure that people end up on 
Basic. Basic regime means that the 
prisoner is limited to spending £2.50 
per week, so if he smokes he cannot 


buy a phonecard, batteries or writing 
materials. He receives limited assoc 
ation, perhaps one hour per di 
loses’ the right to wear his own 
clothes and maybe loses his radio or 
walkman. 

This abuse has to stop now. The 
only way prisoners can achieve this 
is by organising together. The newly 
reformed Prisoners’ League Associa 
tion hopes to become a voice which 
can be trusted by prisoners and their 
families and friends. I have spoken to 
many prisoners who have all said the 


‘same thing: ‘Iwill join but the others 
won't’. Now is the time to stop being 
negative. Stop saying ‘It won't work: 
Say to the prisoner in the next cell 
‘Tm going to join the PLA. Why don’t 
you?" Our aim is to change the prison 


rules and regulations and this can 
only achieved by solidarity. The PLA. 
will elect prison and wing reproson- 
tatives. We will protest by means 
such as hunger-strikes and work- 
strikes. Our supporters outside will 
organise marches and demonstra- 
tions. We aim to hold these in sum- 
mer 1998 outside every long-term 
prison. 

There are lots of suggestions but 
the PLA needs ideas from prisoners 
and their contacts. If you are inter- 
ested in the PLA and would like to 
become a member, please write to 1 
Moss Street, Salford, M7 INF. The 
PLA is open toall prisoners, so get in 
touch with us and pass this article on 


Black 

prisoner 
murdered in 
Dartmoor 


On 19 December 1997 a jury at Exeter Cor- 
‘oner's Court returned a verdict of Accidental 
Death on Dennis Stevens, a black prisoner 
‘who dled in horrific circumstances in Dart- 
‘moor on 18 October 1995. Despite massive 
evidence presented to the court about the 
Violent, humiliating and blatantly illegal 
way in which Dennis was treated on the 
day he died, the coroner flatly refused to 
allow the jury to even consider returning a 
verdict of Untawful Killing. 

Dennis Stevens was 2 Category C pris- 
‘ner nearing the end of his sentence. He had 
been out on home leave but appears to have 
experienced an understandable. difficulty 
coping with prison following this brief taste 
of freedom. On 20 Saptember 1905 he was 
moved from normal location to the Health 
Care unit, having told a psychologist he was 
‘suffering from panic attacks; however the 
prison’s response when he did then panic 
and smash his cell furniture on 12 October 
‘was to remove him to the segregation unit, 
charge him with ‘disobeying an order’ and 
sive him five days cellular confinement as @ 
punishment 

On 15 October Dennis was transferred 
trom an ‘ordinary’ segregation unit cel to a 
‘special cel, which the Coroner's Court 
appropriately heard prison officers describe 
asthe box’ ~a reinforced conorete cell with 


to another prisoner when you have 
read it. Let us hope that in the future 
‘we can look back on 1998 asa year in 
which we changed prison conditions 
for the better. 

Domenyk Noonan 


double steel doors and no furniture, In the 
“box’, Dennis remained calm for two days 
‘but on the night of 17 October began bang- 
ing, shouting and kicking the door. At Bam 
‘ix prison officers and a senior officer went 
into the cel, forced him tothe floor and held 
him down for over 20 minutes by means of & 
series of holds and lacks, some of which the 
Prison Service's Control and Restraint man- 


| val states should never be applied for more 


than five minutes continuously and one of 
which is not supposed to be used at all 
except when moving a prisoner from one 
place to another. 

Following this attack, Dennis was forced 
into a body-beit — the only instrument of 
medieval torture stil legal in this country ~ 
and left in the cel for the rest ofthe day. 
‘Aithough various officers and a doctor 
looked in on him and filed out appropriate 
forms, nobody appears to have paid much 
further attention to Dennis Stevens unit 
8.15pm when he was found tobe dead, 

Pathologists appointed by the Home 
Office and by the Stevens’ family bot found 
thatthe cause of death was acute renal fll 
ture caused by necrosis (death of the muscle 
cells). This was due solely tothe prolonged 
period of restraint and the Home Office 
pathologist clearly stated that if Dennis 
Stevens had not been restrained for that 
length of time in a prone position, he would 
not have died. But the Coroner, Richard Van 
Oppen, maintained that this could not be 
Uniawfu Kiting —ithad to be an accident, 

‘Van Oppen is not just some maverick fas- 
cist his view that murder in prison is an 
‘accident’ is that of the establishment. 
Prisoners lives don't matter and black pris- 
‘ners’ tives matter Yeast ofall. Prison of 
‘cers do a difficult, dangerous job and the 

‘ocasional ‘accident’ from time to time is 
just an oocupational hazard, Van Oppen’s 
ruling was therefore upheld by both the 
Divisional Court and the Court of Appeal. in 
protest Dennis Stevens’ family, who had sat 
through the five-week long hearing, refused 
toattend the verdict. His sister, Velma, told 
the press: iit was discovered that an ani- 
‘mal had died in the barbaric way in which 
‘my brother had, there would be public out- 
cry. Somebody would be held responsible 
‘and no doubt punished, The message | 
‘get from the authorities is that blacks don’t 
matter” Nicki Jameson 


The Labour government 
continues to attack the 
working class and its children. 
With the language of barely 
disguised contempt New. 
Labour sweeps away 150 
years of socialist thought with 
the words ‘poverty is not an 
excuse’ as it attacks the poor 
for low academic 
achievements, crime and 
single parenthood. 
Government pronouncements 
sound daily more like the 
Victorian writer Samuel 
Smiles whose guide to the 
respectable poor was 
published in 1859. Self-Help - 
With Illustrations of Conduct 
and Perseverance was the 
inspiration to three 
generations of small 
tradesmen and an emerging 
professional middle class. Its 
principles of disciplin 
sobriety, hard work, early to 
bed and respect for authority 
are now being invoked as the 
government sets about 
dismantling the state 
‘education system. The one big 
difference is that big business 
has a big role in Labour's 
attack on the poorest sections 
of the working class, 


SCHOOLS 


FOR 


SALE 


Action Zone: schools for sale 
New Education Action Zones were 
announced in the first week of this 
year. These will consist of units 
within local education authorities 
(LEAs) of two or three secondary 
schools together with their feeder 
primary schools. These units will be 
handed over to businesses to manage 
at the cost of £15 million a year with 
every £250,000 from the Department 
for Education being matched by the 
same from business, although this 
noed not be cash and could be in 
goods and services from the firm con- 
cored. Bids to buy into Action 
Zones have already been launched 
and five are expected to be ready by 
September 1996, followed by a fur- 
ther 20 in the next year. Initially the 
bids are for five years. during which 
time the zones will be outside of the 
control of the LEA. 

‘The supposed aim of the Action 
Zones is to ‘raise standards’. The 
‘national targets’ set by the Tories are 
still the measure of school success 
and there is far to go. The proportion 
of children aged 11 years reaching 
the required standard in English 
tests, for example, must rise from 
57% in 1996 to 80% by the year 
2002. As a concession to common 
sense the government is not expect- 
ing ‘deprived* areas to perform as 
well as others. The London boroughs 
of Tower Hamlets, Hackney and 
Newham, which at present average 
34%, must achieve at least 70% by 
2002 and high achieving autho 
such as Solihull and Surrey he 
bbeen set e target of 90%. There will 
be no hiding place for ‘lazy primary 
schools’ and *under-performance’ 
‘warns Stophon Byers, the (7 x 8 = 54 
oops!) schools standards minister. 

‘The new Action Zones will be cre- 
ated only in ‘deprived’ areas with the 
remit of making standards rise. What 
can business do thet LEAs cannot? 
Well, anything goes according to 
Michael Barber, head of the govern- 
ment’s ‘standards and effectiveness 
unit’, In playful, post-modernist 
mood he talks about chads theory 
and tearing up the old rule books. 
“We must reinvent to survive’, he 
says. The curriculum in the Action 
Zones can be ‘radically altered’ and 
teachers’ pay and conditions can be 
changed (this could mean some pay- 
ment ‘in kind’ such as supermarket 
vouchers. A deal like this was pro- 
posed to teachers by Oxfordshire 
County Council in January. The 
council said that if 25% of its 15,500 
staff received 10% of their pay in 
vouchers there would be an annual 
saving of £500,000). 


‘The government's offer to hand over 
the running of schools to businesses 
reinforces the myth of the dynamism 
of private enterprise and the market 
‘a8 agents of change. “The shackles of 


antiquated dogma and restrictive 
practices have to be removed” says a 
former director of education for 
Kensington and Chelsoa. Praising 
Labour for having ‘more bottle’ than 
the Tories, he adds ‘if something 
doesn't work it has to be fixed’ 

Dr. James Tooley, research fellow 
of the School of Education, Univers- 
ity of Manchester, where future gen- 
erations of teachers are being trained, 
speaks in praise of ‘for-profit educa- 
tion’, He describes the huge private 
education businesses in India, Brazil 
and ‘all over the developing world, 
where the profit motive provides the 
incentive for entreprenours to take 
risks and move into untapped mar- 
kets — to the benefit of those whose 


needs have been neglected by gov- 
ernments’. Tooley at least exposes 
the real agenda behind the govern- 
ment’s privatisation proposals. In 
other countries the buying and sell- 
ing of education facilities is a prof- 


itable investment because it is 
common for the middle class and 
aspiring working class with dispos- 
able income to buy private schooling 
In Britain, as Tooley soes it, there is 
an annual education budget of mil- 
lions ripe to be transforme 
income for big business. Barber and 
the Financia! Times both look to the 
USA for inspiration. ‘Business does 
have a proven record of raising acad- 
omic standards in the United States 
and should be givan a chance here’, 
they say. How wrong could they be! 
In 1992, the authorities of the 
impoverished city of Baltimore gave 
Education ‘Alternatives Inc a $135 


million contract to run nine schools 
ina move hailed by politicians, busi- 
ness hacks and Hillary Clinton as a 
‘mould-breaking success story’. It 


certainly was for the education busi- 
ness. Despite promises to cut back on 
administration expenses the firm 
spent $750,000 on lawyers, travel 
and consultants and $2 million on 
‘overheads’ at its head office hu: 
dreds of miles away. The profits from 
the contract helped the firm’s owner 
John Golle to maintain two Tnxurious 
homes and a fleet of nine cars. 
Executive salaries wore high, but 
undeclared because in the words of 
one manager, ‘This is the nice thing 
about working for a private com- 
pany...you don’t have to. disclose 
anything’. Vast profits were raised by 
the usual process. The firm cut 25% 
of teaching posts and the remaining 
teachers faced classes of 39 children. 
Regulations which guaranteed public 
money woyld be spent on poor and 
handicapped children were broken. 
The rate of truancy increased and the 
exam pass rate decreased and the 
Baltimore Sun newspaper had to 
expose false claims before this was 
known other than to the children and 
their parents, By 1995 Baltimore had 
had enough of Education Inc and 
threw them out, having greatly 
enriched one private business and 
impoverished the city education 
‘budget further. 

However, fierce lobbying of politi- 
cians by private contractors anxious 
to get their hands on public funds 
continues in the USA. And if they 
cannot directly ran schools, then 
they seek market penetration within 
them and at the fringes of purchasing 
goods and selling administration ser- 
vices. Chris Whittle of ‘Edison’, an 
‘innovative’ education management 
organisation, set up Channel One 
television station which was reach- 
ing 9,000 schools by 1991, Each 
school received expensive televi- 


‘e. tease - 
sions free of charge and packages of 
10-minute current events pro- 
grammes followed by two minutes of 
commercials. The adverts are tar- 
goted at tho youth junk food and fizzy 
drink market (Pepsi ‘cares more than 
other soft drinks companies’ and 
‘gives teens a voice’). Whittle, who 
hhas been described as the man who 
has done more to commercialise 
childhood than any other American, 
continues to lobby relentlessly to 
extend his empire and has just spent 
$1 million trying, and failing, to per- 
suade the state of California to accept 
his channel in their schools. 

Management consultants Arthur 
Andersen (world-wide revenue £11 
billion), who run a school in Cali- 
fornia, are vary close to New Labour. 
Staff worked for ‘frec' for the party 
before the election, Now an Ander- 
sen man is in the Department for 


Education advising on the setting up 
of Private Finance Initiatives for 
schools and gaining potentially re- 
warding inside knowledge for his 
company. 


Who will buy education? 
One major problem upsets the plans 
of the Labour government to sell off 
its responsibilities to educate a de- 
prived working class with its per- 
ceived -unrewarding characteristics 
of crime, single parenthood, illiter- 
acy and innumeracy. Capitalis 
requires a mass workforce educated 
toa basic level. The cheapest way of 
providing this is through state educs 
tion, Such schools cannot be run to 
make e profit, Of the multinational 
firms who have been hinted st 
through government leaks none can 
see any advantage in actually admin- 
istoring schools in run-down areas. 
The few British firms that have flour- 
ished in the lest 20 years from 
Thatcher's introduction of the mar- 
ket place into education provision 
and support services will be the ones 
to gain, Nord Anglia, the only educe- 
tion business listed on the Stock 
Exchange, immediately benefited 
from the announcement of the Action 
Zones by a £3.6 million iso in 
shares. Although the chairman and 
founder, former teacher Kevin 
McNeany (£300,000 a year) is busy 
establishing @ chain of independent 
schools in the former Soviet Uniot 
he is dubious about running schools 
in Britain's innor cities. Capita, the 
firm that ran nursery vouchers and 
administers council pay-rolls, and 
CBT (the Centre for British Teachers) 
which runs Careers Services and 
OFSTED, the inspection business, are 
also interested, but only if they can 
see where the profits will come from. 

‘As burger-chain McDonalds sai 
‘at's very hard to see how we could do 
itor what exactly we would get out of 
it, I's just not our area of expertise.’ 
Similarly, Tate and Lyle in ast 
London said, ‘We do have a very 
active community education support 
programme, but it doesn’t extend to 
actually running schools and it's not 
likely to’ 


Bargain basement education 
The message then, is clear. The 
Action Zones will be set up and run 
for the enrichment of those education 
firms already in business whose prof 
its will continne to be a transfer from 
the state to the private sector, The 
visionary talk of ‘tearing up the rule 
book’ will actually mean putting in 
place a narrow, authoritarian educa- 
tion regime preparing school chil- 
dren to accept the wellare-to-work 
future that awaits them. Already 
these are features of the current edu- 
cation system for the working class 
More is spent on tests (private bi 
ness) than on textbooks (also private 
business). Last year’s tests for seven- 
year-olds cost £36 per pupil. Only 
£12.81 per child was spent on books. 
OFSTED school inspections (private 
business) have cost £1 billion over 
the last four years and have failed to 
improve standards overall as mes- 
sured by GCSE results. The Labour 
government is intent on transforring 
as much income to its friends in the 
business world as it can get away 
with, While it preaches hard work, 
respect for authority and discipline 
to the working class on the one hand. 
it offers the prospect of ripe pickings 
to big business on the other, 

The hypocrisy and downright lies 
of this nine-month-old Labour gov 
ernment come as no surprise to thos. 
of us who warned that they were 
friends of big business and enemies 
of the working class, They are carry- 
ing out a systomatic attack on the 
poor on behalf of their masters. The 
middle class had better beware, how- 
ever, The whirlwind that will be 
reaped will disturh more than the 
inner cities and there will be n 
escape from the anger of those who 
are unbearably oppressed. 

‘Susan Davidson 
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‘part ono we examined the history 

of Britain’s relationship to the 

European Union (BU) and the steps 

towards a single European cur- 

rency, the euro, scheduled for 

ich in 1999, In the context of re- 
‘emerging power blocs the British rul- 
ing class resolved to ally with Germany 
znd Europe. If this moans joining a sin- 
ele currency then so be it. 

Labour Party policy mirrored the 
evolution of ruling class thinking and 
presented itself as the most reliable 
‘vehicle for carrying out the wishes of 
‘multinational capital. It is the biggest 
British firms that have been most con- 
cemed to adjust government policy 
towards Europe. They chilled towards 
persistent Tory Euro-scepticism. Primo 
Minister Blair and Chancellor Brown 
plan to take Britain into the single cur- 
rency after the next general election. 

Nowhere in the miles of newsprint 
written on the single currency can 
you find the defining characteristics 
of imperialism which underpin the 
motion towards currency union. 

‘ component of eco- 
‘nomic and political consolidation con- 
ucted by finance capital; the alliance 
of monopoly industrial and banking 
capital. Itis done because ofthe level of 
{integration in ownership and produc- 
tion of European finance capital, result- 
ing from its ceaseless quest to expand. 
it is done in order to better compete 
with the USA and Japanese-centred 
power blocs, to more effectively com- 
ppete for world markets and resources, 
{o oppress the majority of underdevel- 
‘oped nations and intensify the exploi- 
tation of the working class in Europe. 

‘Most arguments about the single 
currency leave the giant corporations 
‘out ofthe picture, as though we lived in 
2 world of free markets and not monop- 
lies, of democratically responsible 
governments and not concentrations of 
hidden and irresponsible power. The 
question is not whether one is pro or 
nti Burope, but whether one is pro or 
anti capital, but this is thelast question 
the monopoly-owned media will have 
usask. 


The case for 
Arguments for a single currency divide 
into two varieties; ono celebrates the 
virtues of mote efficient markets and 
financial stability, the other, from the 
social democratic left, sees the 
prospects of government regulation of 
markets enhanced and the post-1945 
consensus between capital and the 
sajority of the working class and mid- 
dle class sustained - a pan-European 
Keynesianism. 

Candidly expressing the corporate 
view in favour of a single currency, the 
Financial Times describes national 
government policies as. increasingly 
irrelevant a5 companies operate glob- 
lly. Companies are able to avoid 
national tax retes and labour regula- 
tions they deem undesirable, Thus 
defence of a national currency as de- 
Senco of national govarmment powers is 
futile, A single currency will create a 
fully-integrated European market like 
that of the USA, but bigger. Currency 
fuctuations and devaluations are 
‘major inhibitors of international trade, 
but with a single currency they will be 
gone from the member countries. The 
most cost-effective and trusted firms 
will win in the wider, more free compe- 
tition that results. Consumers will ben- 
Bt from the greater choice in goods 
and services before them and prices 
will be transparent, allowing direct 
comparison across the momber coun: 
fries. Price discrimination, whereby. 
for example, the same car sells fordi 
ferent prices in different countries, will 
be abolished by the single currency. 

Furthermore, the single currency 
should afford somo protection from the 
storms that blow through the interna- 
tional currency markets. Since 1985, 
foreign currency and international 
sccurities transactions have increased 
ten-fold to $1.5 trillion a day, $100 mil- 
fion 2 minute, Such vast speculative 
sums repeatedly demonstrate how 
damaging they can be to economies 
and governments: witness Asia today 
and the UK's ejection from the 
Buropean Exchange Rate Mechanism 


The creation of the euro - the European single currency - indicates a major realignment in 
the balance of global power. Finance and industry, military and government are in the throes 
of great changes. Capitalism proceeds not politely in the drawing rooms and glass towers of 
merchants and bankers, but in ruthless takeovers and bankruptcies, by hurling millions of 
workers into unemployment and poverty and ultimately by the cataclysm of war. TREVOR 
RAYNE continues to explore the planned single currency. 


in 1992. A single currenc 
will reduce uncertainty and risk 

ated with currency movements, inter- 
est rates should then fall. With lower 
interest rates, profits do nat need to be 
so high for investment to take place. 
Hence, investment increases, more 
people are employed and governments 
receive more taxes and pay out less 
benefits. A virtuous circle. 

OF course, a single currency will 
‘mean companies do not have to pay 
commissions for changing currencies 
when they trade with member coun- 
tries. This could save companies and 
consumers upwards of 0.4% of the 
EU’s Gross Domestic Product. For the 
City, the single currency will offer 
‘more broadly-based equity markets 
as. investors spread _ shareholdings 
through diversified pan-European port- 
folios: the City wants to do the dealing 
Banks and insurance companies. will 
expand their business without the 
restraints on capital movements associ- 
ated with national currencies. The 
loans market will be open across the 

Hidden away in all this celebration of 
ratkets is the undeniable logic of capi 
tal that the big will get bigger and the 
power of the powerful will multiply. 

By the late 1980s much of the 
Labour Party was looking to the Euro- 
pean Community and its European 
Court of Justice as the last defence of 
employment and trade union rights. 
Giving up on its own will and ability to 
resist the Thatcher government, social 
democracy sought to profit vicariously 
from the gains of the European 
labour movement, Labour 
Party opposition to the 
single currency is 
largely confined to 
‘old Labour’ elected 
before 1983. Most 
Labour MPs favour 
the single cur- 
reney and Europe 
as the likeliest way 
to prosarve the 
privileges of the 
middle classes and 
the better-off workers 
ofthe labour aristocracy. 

British trade union lead- 
ers welcomed the Social 
Chapter of the 1991 Maastricht Trea 
this was the treaty that confirmed the 
route to monetary union and the crite- 
ria for entrance to it. In particular, the 
union leaders welcomed the proposal 
to facilitate the integration of trade 
unions into the EU’s legislative process 
— for health and safety measures, for 
example — and the setting up of new 
institutions such as works councils and 
‘socfal partner’ agreements. These were 
seen as reinforcing trade union leaders’ 
right to a share of state responsibil 
which Thatcher undermined. 

The 1996 TUC anntial conference 
passed a motion in support of Euro- 
pean Monetary Union, It was proposed 
fby the AEEU and supported by the 
GMB, TGWU and MSF. The TUC envis- 
ages monetary union as a prerequisite 
for rebuilding Britain's manufacturing 
industry. 

Articulated by Ken Coates MEP, for- 
mer Labour MP Stuart Holland and 
Guardian correspondent John Palmer, 


left social democracy argues for a 
European Keynosianism in which 
national demand management policies 
are replaced by European and regional 
regulation. A single currency between 
member countries should permit long- 
term investment planning with stable 
interest rates. This removes the scourge 
of what is called ‘short termism’, asso- 
ciated with speculation, asset stripping 
and volatile interest and exchange 
rates. Speculation and short termism 
are blamed for the fate of the plans of 
the French Socialist Party government 
in the early 1980s, when Mitterrand 
dropped state interventionist policies 
in the face of arun on the French franc. 
‘This is viewed as a seminal lesson for 
the European left in government. For 
Ken Coates, the harsh Maastricht con- 
vergence criteria for monetary union 
(60 FRFT 140) and stated objectives for 
increased employment are compatible, 
not contradictory. because the former 
establishes the stability necessary for 
the latter to be implemented. Never 
mind that unemployment has grown 
across much of Europe as governments 
attempt to reach the convergence crite- 
ria on public sector borrowing. infla- 
tion and interest rates. 


The case against 
Those ranged against the single cur- 
rency project are also varied. They 
cover a spectrum of right and left chau- 
vinists who sock to defend the sover- 
eignty of Britain and Parliament 
against the encroachments of assorted 
unaccountable bureaucrats, bankers, 
Germans, French or whoever from 
beyond these shores. The 
class origins and func- 
tions of British institu- 
tions, that ensures 
the sovereignty of 
capitalists over the 
majority of the 
people and limits 
democracy to 
what is acceptable 
to the rule of capi- 
tal, is overloaked or 
denied. 

‘Also pitted against 
the single currency are 
those with something to 
lose. A faction of the City is less 
attachod to regional concentrations of 
capital and, taking its profit from the 
global money markets, views the aboli- 
tion of competing European currencies 
as a threat to speculative gains. Thus 
this heart-rending complaint from 
Union Bank of Switzerland Phillips 
and Drew: ‘It (the euro} would teke 
way our work and our chances of 
making a profit, so naturally we are 
against it” 

The particular function of the City 
1s one of the three main financial cen- 
tres of international capitalism streng- 
thens the Eurosceptic tendency. A 

ive from a Japanese banking 
subsidiary in London puts forward a 
common warning: a single currency 
‘means a single monetary policy for 
member countries and a single intorest 
Tate; what the governor of the Bank of 
England, Eddie George, called 2 ‘one 
size fits all’ policy. Given that different 
European countries have different 
industrial and economic cycles of 


growth low interest rates will spur 
inflation and at a time of slow-down 
high interest rates trigger depression, 
‘The Guardian economics editor 
Larry Eliott describes as ominous the 
events surrounding 16 September 1992 
when sterling was driven out of the 
Exchange Rate Mechanism by specula- 
tion. To maintain the pound’s member- 
ship of the fixed exchange rate system 


Hidden away in ail 
this celebration of 
markets is the undeniable 
logic of capital that 

the big will get bigger and 
the power of the 

powerful will multiply 


required high interest rates that con- 
tributed to record home repossessions, 
bankruptcies and pushed unemploy- 
ment over three million. In other 
words, the British economy could not 
withstand the requirements for finan- 
cial integration with Europe. In sup- 
port of this it is argued that smaller 
British companies are more exposed 
and therefore more vulnerable to vari 
able interest rate loans than their 
German counterparts, for example, ot 
larger British firms. Further, UK mort- 
gage debt accounts for two-thirds of 
household income, while that of 
Germany is less than a quarter and the 
EU average is a third. Consequently, 
Britain is far more sensitive to interest 
rate changes than Germany and the rest 
ofthe EU. 

Frequently added to doubts that dif- 
ferent European economies could man- 
age with @ uniform monetary policy is 
the claim that their labour markets are 
too inflexible. By this is meant that 
‘wages are too high and conditions of 
labour too protected to encourage 
‘employment when companies are dis- 
satisfied with profits. The argument 
{goes on, that Britain has a more flexiblo 
and thus attractive. workforce; two- 
fifths of Japanese investment into 
Europe comes to Britain and member- 
ship of the euro will not improve the 
attractions of Britain to overseas 
investors. 

More typically from the left is the 
position taken by UNISON, that the 
Maastricht criteria, fer from being a 
precursor to pan-European Keynes- 
anism, are a triumph for monetarism 
against the public sector, taken from 
Thatcher's Britain to the rest of Europe. 
European Monetary Union threatens 
parliamentary sovereignty and  re- 
moves the possibility of a radical 
Labour government being elected to 
implement a pro-public sector eco- 
nomic policy for growth. 

The cases made above for and 
‘against the single currency are pre- 
‘scriptions for the management of capi- 
talism. When Britain is considered 


they also become remedies to try and 
reverse tho stagnation of industry or 
‘overcome its consequences. Familiar 
capitalist formulae are recast in a Euro- 
pean context. The problems of specula- 
tion, short termism, currency volatility, 
unemployment, inflation etc. are not 
resolvable in the circulation of money 
or commodities, cannot be cured by 
management of public and private sec- 
tor spending. These problems stem 
from the nature of production itself 
under contemporary capitalism and its 
tendency to overaccumulate and drive 
down the rate of profit, 

Its this overriding tendency for the 
rate of profit to fall and capitalism's 
attempts to overcome it, that spur the 
drive towards monetary union and the 
creation of a powerful imperialist bloc. 
This bloc has to be capable of taking on 
the other imperialist blocs and. con- 
tonding more effectively than it has 
done on the world stage. It will neces- 
sarily be militaristic and parasitical in 
character and dominated by monopo- 
lies. Social democracy recognises that 
it noods a strong imperialist bloc ifitis. 
to survive amid conditions of relative 
social stability in Britain and Europe. 
Tho isolation of Britain from the impe- 
rialist power blocs would seriously 
threaten the conditions that have sus- 
tained relative social and political sta- 
bility in this country since 1945. This 
recognition motivates Labour Party 
policy on Europe. 

‘Although Britain's relative position 
as an imperialist power has declined 
this century, it can still offer the 
European project the valuable re- 
sourves of its inheritance: the City, 
‘massive oversoas investments and the 
military-industrial apparatus, Tt was 
‘Tony Blair who sald be wanted Britain 
to bocome the Hong Kong of Europes 
Hong Kong, along with Tokyo, is the 
financial centre of the Far Bast, 


The City 
It is precisely the predominance of the 
City end finance in the British econ- 
omy thet has reinforced the anti- 
European tendencies among British 
capitalists, giving them the illusion 
that Britain can go it alone or carry on. 
with its ‘special relationship’ with the 
USA. The strongth of this tendency was 
revealed in the battle over Westlands in 
1985-86 (soo FRFI 56) when Thatcher 
and United ‘Technologies of the USA 
won out against Heseltine and @ 
‘European Consortium for ownership of 
the helicopter company. 

It was two years from the destruc 
tion of the Berlin Wall in 1989 to the 
signing of the Maastricht ‘Treaty in 
1991. The collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the reunification of Germany have 
reduced Britain’s strategic significance 
to the USA. The strategic position and 
economic potential of Germany have 
grown. The relative weight of the US 
economy compared to that of Europe 
Tes stigitly imaished since. West 
lands, This has boen accompanied by 
an increasing European ponctration of 
the City as German and European 
industry tries to combine with British 
banking and finance to strengthen its 
global position. 

The City, on some estimates, gener- 
ates 23% of Britain’s national income, 


It employs about 650,000. people, 
almost as many as the entire popula- 
tion of Frankfurt (site of the new 
European Central Bank). London has 
over 540 banking companies, more 
than any other city in the world. It has 
the world’s largest foreign exchange 
market, accounting for 30% of global 
‘currency trade or $470 billion a day — 
more than Tokyo and New York com- 
bined. The City has half the world's 
trade in non-local shares. In terms of 
foreign share dealing, London does 23 
times as much business as Frankfurt 


and 125 times as much as Paris. 
London is the centre of the world’s gald 
trade; it has the largest international 
insurance and shipbroking business: it 
ranks second only to Tokyo as a fund 
management centre; the LIFFE detiva- 
tives market exceeds that of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and so on. 

Over 50 of the worid's 500 biggest 
firms are British, compared to 21 from 
Germany and 19 from France. Eleven of 
rope’s top 25 multinational comp: 
jes are British and Anglo-Dutch. 
‘Those are major world players and are 
at the centre of plans for Burope. Their 
representatives sit in the Labour cabi- 
net (see FRFT 140). 

‘The City has an awful lot to lose if 
exclusion from the euro should draw 
business across the Channel to Frank- 
furt and Paris and European capital has 
a lot to gain from integrating the City 
into its own orbits. European finance 
hhas been buying up British merchant 
banks and brokers: ING of the Nether- 
lands bought Barings, Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration took SG Warburgs, Dresdner 
Bank from Germany took Kleinwort 
Benson, Deutsche Bank bought Morgan 
Grenfell etc. 

British multinational capital and the 
City will bargain to ensure that the City 
retains its position as the financial cen- 
tre of Europe and becomes the centre 
for euro-denominated deals. It cannot 
stand outside the move to a single cur 
rency without having its ability to sub- 
ordinate potential European rivals 
undermined. At the same time, the 
drive to establish the euro as a rival to 
the dollar and to create a powerful 
European power bloc requires the Cit 

‘The move towards a single currency 
is part of a political and economic 
process that di 


unfoldin 
yet an homogeneous European bloc 
with a centralised state. power and 
coordinated European ruling class. 
Britain, in. particular, carries with it 
capital's ties of yesteryear. It is not just 
‘a matter of Far Eastern, Middle Eastern 
and Latin American banks trading in 
the City as legacy of the Empire, the ties 
to US capital remain strong. 

In 1983 approximately 30% of for 
sign direct investment earings to 
British firms came from Europe and 
30% from North America. That same 
year 35% of total accumulated UK 
investment holdings oversoas were in 
Enrope and 39% in the USA. In 1996 
41% of direct US investment into 
Europe came to Britain. The nearest 
rival recipient was the Netherlands 
with 12.8% of the total. Britain 
received mare US direct investment 
than the Netherlands, Germany, France 
and Haly combined. Again this un 
lines the specific character of British 
capitalism, drawn from its legacy of 
being the world’s oldest modern impe- 
rialist powor. 

This particular relationship of 
British to US capitalism is viewed with 
suspicion in Burope today as it was in 
the time of de Gaulle (soe FRFI 140}. It 
remains Britain, under Conservative or 
Labour governments, that is the most 
‘willing to deploy military force in the 
Gulf, that offers diplomatic defence for 
Isreel, that is most energetic in attempt- 
ing to integrate Turkey into European 
institutions, all with the blessing of US 
imperialism. As yet US and German 
foreign policy differences, for example 
in the Balkans, have not forced a major 
dispute between the USA. Britain and 
Germany, but the potential is growing 
as Germany looks east and south. In 
Africa the British have opportunist 
cally sought to benefit from the con- 
‘tention between the USA and France in 
‘west and central Africa, without engag- 
ing in the competition. 


Significantly, as the Balkan conflict 
demonstrated, the USA remains the 
major military power in Europe since 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. US 
troops are stationed in over 100 coun- 
tries. European economic power is not 
matched by military power. Con- 
sequently, France has persisted with 
nuclear tests to demonstrate its useful- 
ness to Germany and the European pro- 
ject and to assert its position among 
contending imperial powers. Britain, 
the world’s second biggest arms ex- 
porter, with Europe's two largest arms 
manufacturers, British Aerospace and 
GEC, and one in ten of its manufactur 
ing workers employed in armaments, 
offers the prospect of enhanced mili- 
tary capacity that a truly powerful 
European bloc requires. 


Merger mani 
1997 closed with the merger of 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
and the Swiss Banking 
Corporation. 1998 op- 
ened with the an- 
nouncement of the 
intended merger of 
two of Germany's 
‘most famous names 
Krupp and Thy: 
ssen. The new 
banking —megalith 
will have assets of 
nearly $600 billion or 
more than triple the size 
of Turkey's and Indonesia's 
Gross Domestic Products. It 
will be Europe's biggest bank and the 
world’s second biggest 

(On one day in October 1997 five 
mega-mergers in Europe wero an- 
nounced. Their combined worth of $130 
billian exceeds the Gross Domestic 
Product of Portugal. By mid-October 
1997 monger and acquisition deals 
totalled $245 billion for the year, com= 
pared with $253 billion for the whole of 
1996, Lazards merchant bank, in which 
the Pearson group is a major share- 
holder and which is also a major share- 
holder of Royal Dutch Shell, Europe's 
biggest firm, tripled its merger and 
acquisitions business in 1997, 

‘These mergers and takeovers are 
necessary for survival against US com- 
petition and to drive down costs. They 
are the consequence of the need of cap- 
ital to raise the rate of profit and for 
Enropean capital to establish monop- 
oly positions in order to fend off US 
and Japanese multinational. 


This year France's number five 
retailer Bought up Bolgium's biggest 
grocer; Marks and Spencer has 
announced that it is buying 30 loca- 
tions in Europe. When the German firm 
Rewe took over Austria's Billa chain it 
commanded nearly half of Austris’s 
food market. Such concentrations of 
ownership are to be the norm for 
Europe and they are the financial mani- 
festation of an enormous concentration 
of power in the hands of a handful of 
capitalists. All talk of making the 
European Union more democratically 
accountable, of reforming its instita- 
tions to achieve a responsible Europe, 
such as we hear from Ken Livingstone 
und sections of the left, are delusions 
foras long as these monopolies exist 


Amirror to the future 
“The wind of competition has become a 
storm and the real hurricane lies 
ahead.” Heinrich von Pierer, head of 
Siemens 
‘The European working classes can 
look to Britain over the past two 
decades to see their future if they do 
not resist, The riso and permanency of 
unemployment, the weakening of trade 
union power, destruction of welfare 
provisions and rights at work, tempo- 
rary employment as the norm, this is 
the future that is upon them now. 
Between 1991-94 over 1 million jobs 
were lost to west German industry. 
From 1991-95 300,000 jobs went from 
the German auto industry, with no loss 
in output. Volkswagen intends to shed 
0 jobs in four years, raising 
by 30%. Half of its Polo 
model is made outside Germany. In 
1995 Bayer, Hoescht and 
themical monopo- 
recorded their 
highest-ever _ profits, 
having shed 150,000, 
jobs in the preced- 
‘ing years. The 
threat of “redun- 
dancy and. trans- 
fer of production 
abroad is being 
used to drive down 
German wages and 
increase the working 
week. Membership of 
the German trade union 
federation, the DGB, dropped 
by a fifth from 1991-96. Attacks are 
boing mounted on sickness pay, mini- 
mum wages and the right to strike; 
familiar enough to British workers. 
The concept of a pan-European 
social democracy preserving condi- 
tions of life for workers, of British 
workers sharing the benofits of their 
European counterparts looks increas- 
ingly like a lie as European capitalism 
gears up to do global battle in the pur- 
suit of markets, resources and profits 


Resistance 

Many European workers can see they 
are facing a club of bankers and mul 
nationals; resistance has emerged. As 
the Maastricht criteria for monetary 
union began to bite, Italian workers 
took to the streets against pension cuts 
in 1998. In autumn 1996, 350,000 
German trade unionists demonstrated 
in Bonn against proposed public 
spending cuts and changes to employ- 
ment protection laws. On 17 October 
1996 a third ofall French public sector 
workers struck in defence of jobs and 
incomes. Spain and Greece have also 
had large protests against tho effects of 
preparations for monetary union. 

These workers should examine 
Britain to see the perils ahead. As in 
Britain, many are now confronted by 
social democratic as opposed to con- 
servative governmonts, These are the 
enemy that is closest to them and can 
do them most harm. As in Britain, they 
are tho wolf in sheep's clothing, enfee- 
bling the working class, all the better to 
proceed with the monopolists’ and 
bankers’ plans. 

Simultaneously, in Burope we see 
the disproportionately high number of 
young people voting for fascist parties 
in France, Austria and Denmark as the 
conventional parties of the working 
class fal them. 

in Britain, the greatest allies of the 
energy multinationals and ruling class 
during the 1964-85 miners’ strike were 
the Labour Party and trade union lead- 
ers, excepting the miners’ leader 
‘Arthur Scargill, who was consequently 
isolated and left the Labour Party, The 
defeat of the miners opened the way for 
the kind of capitalist rampage that 
faces the European working. class. 
‘There can he no question of ¢ suocess- 
ful resistance to the poverty and op- 
pression that is intended for Europe's 
‘workers unless social democracy. is 
confronted and replaced as the leader- 
ship of the working class by indepen- 
dent working class organisations that 
resurrect the socialist cause. There can 
be no possibility ofa civilised and pro- 
gressive Europe until the multinational 
bankers and monopolies are the ones 
that are dispossessed. . 


INTERVIEW WITH 
JULIO MARTINEZ 


2ND SECRETARY OF THE UJC 


FRET first met Julio Martinez Ramos 
when he was First Secretary of the 
Provincial Union of Young Com- 
munists (UJC) in Clego de Avila. He 
provided the inspiration for Rock 
around the Blockade’s first solidar- 
ity project with the UJC two years 
ago. He is now Second Secretary of 
the National UJC and was elected to 
the Central Committee of the Cuban 
Communist Party at its Fifth Con- 
gress last October. TANIA JACKSON 
spoke to him in Havana. 


What are the main priorities of the 
UJC following the Congress? 
Strengthening the political and ideo- 
logical work within the comites de 
base jot UJC committees) in 
workplaces and study centres. Also 
working intensively with young peo- 
ple to Improve efficiency, a major 
theme of the Congress — using avall- 
able resources more rationally in order 
tospend less, at all stages of work. 


Tourism has been greatly boosted to 
bring in hard currency. In 1995 
income from tourism surpassed that 
from sugar production. But there are 
also downsides to tourism, particu- 
Jarly with respect to young people. 
When we decided to accelerate the 
growth of tourism, we foresaw the 
problems and inequalities that would 
be created. These are fundamentally 
social problems; prostitution and 
asking for money from tourists. In 

ite of the inequalities created — 
those working direcly with tourism 
can earn dollars — it has been essen- 
tial for the survival of the country. It 
is something Cubans don’t want, but 
itis necessary to survive. 


How does the UJC combat the prob- 
Terns? 

‘The whole country — the government, 
the Ministry of Education, the FMG 
(Federation of Cuban Women) and 
other state organisations, as well as 
tho UJC's branches amongst tourism 
workers, are working together, Rem- 
ember, this is a period of transition 
and there is no unique recipe to solve 
such social problems, The UJC plays 
important role in combating pros- 
nition, through its comites de base 
3d working with the FEU and FEEM 
in study places, supported by articles 
publications such as Juventud 
Rebelde, the youth’s weekly newspa- 
Work has also been done am- 
the Pioneers [children aged 7 to 
to dissuade young people from 
Eing tourists for money 

Legelising the possession’ of dol- 
and the fact that some people 


— so this is a decreasing prob- 

have also opened up a net- 

work of exchange houses where those 

who don't earn dollars can legally 

exchange peso earnings to buy goods 
the dollar shops. 


sat about the ideological work of 
uc? 


Right now. we're improving the ideo- 
logical preparation of UJC activists 
and are introducing a better system to 
discuss our country's problems. 

We are currently discussing the 
documents from the Fifth Congress, 
and the preparatory document for the 
forthcoming UJC Congress: ‘Las 
razones y el futuro’. The document 
discusses the effects of the collapse 
of the socialist bloc and the problems 
of neoliberalism and globalisation. 

We aim to improve the discipline 
of activists within each comite de 
base and ensure that the problems of 
each member are discussed individu- 
ally. Also, in accordance with the 
theme of the Fifth Congress, we must 
be efficient, and, as Che said, cape- 
ble: our activists must be amongst the 
‘best in each work or study centre. We 
have the advantage that Cuba is one 
of the few countries that can see the 
future clearly because we are con- 
structing socialism. In spite of our 
problems, we are strong because we 
have the’ comites de base in each 
place of work or study, and we have 
the system that integrates us with the 
FEU, FEM and the youth Pioneers. 

However, increasing the rigour of 
our selection progress means the 
actual membership of the UJC has 
decreased — plus the fact that, since 
there was a surge in the population 
after the Revolution, large numbers 
of Cubans are in their early thirties 
now. However, the fact that 70% of 
our membership have joined since 
the fall of socialism in Europe is 
encouraging. We gained 70,000 new 
‘members in 1997, to give more than 
400,000 overall 


What impact does the US blockade 
have on the work of the U/C? 

‘The principal problem is the pres- 
sure of economic difficulties. The 
UJC obviously lacks the same things 
asthe country in general asa result of 
the blockade. Transport is a major 
problem for the organisation at every 
level. 

The enemy has also increased its 
ideological onslaught on our youth, 
and capitalist mechanisms in some 
work centres and also self-employ- 

logical impact too, 


here and see it forth 
people in their own coi 
they have learnt. It also meat 
youth talk with the visitors and hear 
‘about the problems and struggles of 
young people in other countries, not 
‘only what is shown on TV and in 


films. . 


CUBA 


defender of 
human rights 


The forces of counter-revolution clearly hoped the Pope’s 
visit to Cuba at the end of January would spark off the downfall of 
communism in Cuba, as he claimed to have done in Poland. 


It was not to be. 


nsurprisingly, the Pope 

condemned high rates of 

divorce and abortion and 

attacked communism. But 
as hundreds of thousands of Cubans 
heeded Castro's call to welcome 
their visitor, the vultures of the 
imperialist press were hard-pressed 
to find any sign of organised dissent. 
Their hopes of a new ‘Velvet 
Revolution’ dashed, they neverthe- 
less used the opportunity to indulge 
in a frenzy of Cuba-bashing 
Economic hardship was blamed 
exclusively on ‘an outdated socialist 
model’. Nowhere were the effects of 
the blockade seriously analysed, nor 
the remarkable gains of | the 
Revolution. Instead, the talk was 
exclusively of ‘human rights abuses’ 
and ‘lack of democracy’. Many of 
these accusations have already been 
refuted in an informative and inspir- 
ing book, Democracy in Cuba?, by 
Venezuelan author Carlos Méndez 
Tovar.* 


‘Human rights’: debunking the 
myth 
While imperialism’s apologists con- 
cede that there are no death squads 
in Cuba, no ‘disappeared’, no deten- 
tion without trial and no torture — in 
sharp contrast to the US's favoured 
‘democracies’ of Latin America such 
as Brazil, Guatemala and El Salvador 
~ the US continues to cite human 
rights abuses as its main rationale for 
the blockade, a cry taken up by the 
Labour Party in Britain, But in 1994, 
a secret document from the US 
Interests Section (USINT) in Havana 
clear the administration's 
ity: The processing of refugee 
continues to show 


political. pris 
gues, counter-revolutionaries who 
have actively organised against the 


Revolution through acts of sabotage 
and complicity with the US in cam- 
paigning for multiparty elections 
which could only benefit imperial- 
ism and a market economy. With the 
US poised to exploit divisions and 
fund dissent, Cuba cannot afford the 
luxury of allowing these reactionar- 


‘Young Pioneers guar a poling box 


ies free rein to destroy the Revo- 
lution, But the voices raised so 
loudly in their defence are silent 
when it comes to the hundreds of 
prisoners, the majority of them black, 
held on death row in the US, inchud- 
ing framed political prisonors like 
Mumia Abu Jamal — or those locked 
up in Britain simply because they are 
10 pay their bills. 


the majority of such 
ans are also in the Communist 

But, as Castro stresses, ‘the 
Party neither nominates nor elects. 
The candidates are proposed at the 
grassroots evel by the citizens and 


those who are chosen there are the 
candidates.’ (Granma International, 
11 January 1998) He added ‘If 
counter-revolutionaries were in the 
majority, they could win the election 
and take over the government, But 
they know they're not going to havea 
majority.’ Voting is not compulsory, 
the ballot is secret, the count is pub- 
lic, and the ballot boxes are guarded 
by Pioneers — children aged seven to 
14, The only publicity allowed is a 
single sheet of paper with the candi- 
date's picture and brief CV. 

What 2 contrast with the US, 
where campaigns are run like glossy 
advertisements for brand products 
and all but multi-millionaires are 
excluded from seeking political 
office. In 1996, candidates for office 
in presidential and congressional 
elections spent a total of $2.2bn 
(€1.37bn) according to the Center for 
Responsive Politics in Washington, 
with the top spender Bob Dole 
{§131m), Clinton spent §113m, Perot 
$37m, The average winning cam- 
paign for # Senate seat cost $4.7m 
and for a House of Representatives 
seat cost about $673,000. 94 candi- 
dates spent over Sim each. As The 
Guardian pointed out: "The figures 
show that 92% of Houso races and 
88% of Senate contests were won by 
the candidates who spent the most 
money...politics is becoming the 
preserve of the rich.’ (26 November 
1997) Increasingly, the poor and the 
dispossessed don't bother voting, 
because there is no one to represent 
their interests, Clinton was elected 
on a turnout of barely 43% of the 
electorate. 

The facade of bourgeois democ- 
acy is oven starker in the USA's so- 
called backyard. Where leaders wha 
chellenge imperialism’s interests 
somehow succeed in being elected ~ 
Arbenz in Guatemala or Allende in 
Chile — the US will not hesitate to 
fuel bloody repression to re-establish 
an order more appropriate to its 
needs. The Holms-Burton Act stipu- 
ates that the only elections in Cuba 
US will accept are those which 
sult in a regime amenable to its 
interests. 


What are human rights? 
The US magazine What is democ- 
racy? presents the official view of the 
US government regarding human 
rights: 

‘The list of basic human rights is 
tending to grow longer, To the essen- 
tial liberties of freedom of expression 
and equal treatment before the law, 
groups have added the right to 
employment, to education, to one’s 


‘Cua knows no fear and despises docel:itlistas with respect but believes ints ideas; firmly 


own culture or nationality and to 
decent standards of living... 

"But when such benefits prolifer 
ate as rights, there is ¢ tendency to 
devalue the significance of basic civil 
and human right 

Today, in the Third World, six mil- 
lion children under five die evory 
year from malnutrition. This terrible 
death toll is the direct result of impe- 
rialism’s exploitation of the poor 
nations of the world. It daily denies 
the basic right to life to millions of 
people, More broadly, the bourgeois 
concept of human rights exemplified 
above seeks to deny real equality of 
Tights to the vast majority of buman- 
ity. Méndez Tovar shows how only 
socialism can defend a real and hum- 
ante concept of human rights — and 
how far short the US falls of that 
ideal. 

He argues, for example, that ‘the 
elemental right to learn to read and 
Write is inalienable’, since equality of 
rights cannot exist without equality 
of opportunity. Illiteracy in Cuba was 
oradicated in 1962. Cuba has 200,000 
teachers — one per 37 inhabitants — 
and the highest per capita number of 
students in the world. Special 
schools exist all over the island for 
children with disabilities. UNICEF 
figures give Cuba one of the highost 
Witeracy rates in the world, with 
98,2% of the population having re- 
ceived at least Bth grade education. 

The US World Almanac for 1994 
gives the US illiteracy rate as 4.5%. 
US vice-president Al Gore admitted 
‘It's disgraceful we have this level of 
illiteracy. Countries like Cuba put us 
to shame.’ 

In the US 40 million people lack 
basic health insurance. The US ranks 
47th in the world in terms of child 
immunisation and, if you take only 
figures for children who are not 
white, they plunge to 70th place, 
below Burundi or Mongolia. Inde- 
pendent US congressman Bernard 
Sanders stated: ‘With every passing 
day, our economic development 
bears a closer resemblance to any of 
the so-called developing or Third 
World countries, and 22% of our 
children [14 million] are living 
below the poverty line. Every day 
five million children go hungry on 
the streets of the US, while two 
ion adults (many of them mentally 
ill), wander the streets because they 
have nowhere to live.’ Hunger and 
homelessness in the US are set to 
rocket further this year, despite i 
‘booming economy. 

Tn Cuba, mass vaccination pro- 
grammos have virtually stamped out 
common childhood diseases. Health 


‘defends its principles and has nothing to hide from the word.” 


care is free and universal, and there 
is one doctor for every 200 people. 
Despite the blockade, infant mortal- 
ity has dropped still further to 7.2 per 
1,000 live births for 1997, and Cuba 
ig one of the only countries to have 
already achioved world health targets 
sot by the WHO for the year 2000. 
There is no homelessness, and no 
children living on the streets. 

These few examples (Méndez 

Tovar also examines in detail con- 
cepts such as the right to work, the 
ight to sport and culture, the rights 
of women —and the abuse of human 
rights involved in the blockade) indi- 
cate what a concept of human rights 
needs to be to have any meaning. He 
ends with a vigorous denunciation of 
the hypocrisy of the racist and bar- 
baric US and its so-called notion of 
human rights: 
‘No one can fool a people by telling 
them that their rights are respected 
whon the logal system absolves 
policemen who have beaten up a citi- 
zon, almost killing and disfiguring 
him; when innocent people are sen- 
tenced to the electric chair;. when 
information on those responsible for 
crimes committed by persons in the 
high echelons of power is hidden 
from them for 100 years; when unjust 
wars are unleashed against other 
countries for the sake of egotistical 
interest...when men and women are 
discriminated against because of the 
colour of their skin, their gender or 
social background; when the over- 
throw of governments and the assas- 
sination of heads of states elected by 
popular consensus are ordered. 

‘Among the few concessions the 
US government grants to the 
oppressed classes is the right of all 
citizens to the same protection before 
the law and to have access to due 
legal process and a fair trial 

"But these postulates didn’t work 
for Rodney King, nor for the Rosen- 
bergs or any of the other innocent 
people whose death sentences were 
carried out...or for those who remain 
in jail under inhuman conditions and 
with no legal counsel. Abstract rights 
and liberties are of no use. Ifone does 
not have sufficient human compas- 
sion to consider education and 
health care as human rights, of what 
use is freedom of expression for the 
millions of illiterate, marginalised 
and homeless people in the US and 
the Third World if no one listens to 
them? 


Cat Wiener 


* Democracy in Cube, Carlos Méndez Tovar, pub- 
lished by Eitorial Joss Mar, Cuba, 1997. All quo- 
tation rom this book, unless specified otherwise 


The Pope’s visit 
Tania Jackson reports 
from Cuba 


Is the Pope @ communist? Is Fidel 2 
Catholic? Well, those anti-Cubans in 


coup by inviting the Pope here and 
putting huge resources into ensuring 
‘that his visit was seen as.a success. 

3,000 of the world’s press des- 
ended on Cuba, many in time to wit- 
‘ness Cuba's elections to the national 
‘and provincial assemblies on 11 
January. Given Cuba's isolation in the 
‘world, reports of the existence of 
democratic elections in Cubs may have 
‘come as 2 surprise to many, breaking 
‘the image of Cubs as an ‘undemocratic 
dictatorship’. A massive 98.5% of the 
‘electorate voted ~ an amazing 99.9% in 
Cienfuegos province, and even the City 
of Havana, with the lowest turnout, 
recorded 87% participation. Of the total 
votes, 3.36% were blank and 1.64% 
void ~ can any other country in the 
world demonstrate greater electoral 
participation? Moreover, 94.39% of the 
votes cast were for the ‘Voto Unido’ or 
united vote in support of all the candi- 
dates. 


The US TV news networks also pro- 
vided live coverage of an interview with 
Fidel by four Cuban journalists. Live 
coverage of the Pope's visit was shown 
‘on television in the US and elsewhere in 
the world. 

‘Anti-Cuban propagandists in the US 
had tried to show that Cuba was biock- 
ing the people's participation in the 
Pope's visit, saying Cuba had provided 
‘only haif the transport the Vatican 
needed. In reality, the Vatican's 
requests amounted to 100% of the 
country's transport resources! No 
doubt these same propagandists were 
planning to have counter-revolutionary 
provocateurs amongst those greeting 
the Pope, holding placards and shout- 
jing slogans in front of the world's 
press. This was foiled by encouraging 
‘the whole population of Havana, believ- 
ers and non-believers, to line the 
Pope's route into Havana, with local 
Committees for the Defence of the 
Revolution mobilised to deal with any 
provocation. 

‘So why had Cubans, non-believers 
as well as believers, been asked to 
greet the Pope with courtesy and con- 
sideration? Mainly to show, through 
extensive world media coverage, that 
Cuba exists and resists, in 3 unipolsr 
world and in spite of the continued 
‘onslaught of the US. It forced the US on 
the defensive, with Clinton having to 
make a statement defending US sanc- 
tions and send an envoy to Cuba to 
explain the US position to journalists, 


Cuba. As Castro said in the departure 
ceremony, ‘Cuba knows no fear and 
despises deceit; it listens with respect 
but believes in its ideas; it firmly 
defends its principles and has nothing 
tohide from the world.” 
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CIA stooge journalist 
banned from Cuba 


Readers of FRFI will be delighted to know 
that, as 3000 of the world's press 
descended on Cuba to cover the Pope's. 
visit, Independent Latin American corre- 
pendent Phil Davison was not amongst 
‘them, having been denied a press pass by 
‘the Cuban authorities. You will remember 
that US-based Davison has produced 2 
stream of ies and invective attacking the 
Cuban revolution over a number of years, 
most notoriously in July-August 1995 
when he published a series of articles 
‘more reminiscent of a CIA press release, 
‘accusing Cuba, amongst other things, of 
Jnterring polltical prisoners in mental asy- 
lum and persecuting people with AIDS. 


Rock around the Blockade held 3 picket | 


‘of The Independent buildings in Canary 


youth of 


Fock around the Blockade’s new soli- 
arity project will provide state-of-the- 
art disco equipment to the young 
people of Trinidad de Cuba, in the 
province of Sancti Spiritus. This beauti- 
ful 17th-century Spanish colonial town 
draws thousands of tourists every year 
to its cobbled streets and white sand 
beaches and two discos exist for their 
entertainment -but they are accessible 
‘only to these with dollars. Ina province 
where nearly 50 per cent of the popula 
tion is aged under 30, the local Union of 
Young Communists (UJC) is desperate 
to provide comparable facilties for its 
‘own young people, paying a few pesos 
fora night of dancing and enjoyment. 

The WJC in Trinidad has already 
‘acquired a centre forthe project, partly 
rooted and partly open-air that can 
‘accommodate 600 people. They need 
an audio system with 2kw output, a 
twin-deck tape recorder, mixing desk 
and lights, including UY, rotating lights 
‘and spotlights and ideally would like 
the disco to be up and running by 30 
December 1998, to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the Revolution on 1 
January 1998. That leaves Rock around 
the Biockade just 10 months to raise 
the £5,000 we need to buy the equip- 
mest. 

Providing the UJC with sound sys- 
tems ~ as Rock around the Blockade 
has done in the province of Ciego de 
‘vila forthe last two years — also plays 
an important role in bolstering their 
political work in maintaining revolution- 
ary commitment amongst the youth 
and countering the attractions of 
tourism and access to dollars. Rock 
around the Blockade also provides 
‘material solidarity to schools and youth 
computer groups. 

‘As well as offering concrete support 
to Cuban communists and fighting 
‘against the US blockade, Rock around 
the Blockade works to build a socialist 
movement amongst the working class 
here in Britain capable of offering Cuba 
the kind of solidarity it needs — because 
the survival of Cuban socialism isin our 
interests too. As part of building this 
link, we have regulary sent brigades of 
young people from Britain to experi- 
‘ence the realities of the Cuban Rlevo- 
lution for themselves and will be 
sending a group of activists in Dec- 
‘ember 1998 to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the evolution, work on 
‘an agricultural camp in the province 
and take part in political mestings and 
‘events. If you would like to be consid- 
fered for inclusion in this group, get 
involved with Rock around | the 
Blockade now! 

Flock around the Blockade will be 
organising fundraising activities and 
publicising the project all over the 


Music for the 


ae 


Trinidad ae Cuba 


‘Théodore MacDonald, author of books 
on health and education in Cuba, con- 
demn the US blockade and the distor- 
tions of the press, and extol the 
conerete gains socialism has achieved 
for the Guban people. A lively and suc- 
cessful fundraising salsa night has 
already been organised by the 
University of London Union’s Cuba Vive 
society, which works closely with the 
campaign. We need your support and 
your involvement, not just to raise the 
money but to explain to people why 
solidarity with Cuba is so important. 
Piease join Rock around the Blockad 
come to the events listed below, or 
send a donation to the campaign. 


Lonpon 
WE Street stalt- Sunday 8 February, 24pm. 
Tavistock Square, Portobello Rd, London W12 
(nearest tube Ladbroke Grove) 

|W The campaign meets regularly in London fort- 
nightly on a Monday at Spr, Conway Hall, Rec 
Lon Square, London WCt (nearest ube: Holbor), 
Nest dates: 23 Fobruary, 9 March, 28 March, All 
welcome 

Weekend 18/19 Apri: Remember the Bay of 
Pigs! Imperiatst hans of Cubal Demonstration 
‘outside US Embassy, Saturday 18 Apri; national 
‘dayschool, Milman Cente, Milman St, London 
Wt Sunday 19 Apr 


MANCHESTER 
Public meeting 

39 Years of Cuban soctalism 

‘Tuesday 17 February 6pm, Manchester University, 
‘Room 3, Student Union Building, Oxord Road 


DONCASTER 
Public mesting 

(Che Guevara and the Cuban Revolution 
Thursday 26 February 8pm 

‘The Old Volunteer Pub, iver Stoot 
‘Sponsored by Hatfield NUM 


In January Rock around the Blockade launched a 
‘monthly newsletter to keep members and soci- 
ties informed about our activities, Please send 
Setails of your events and short articles forthe 
March edition ofthe newsletter to Susan Rose 
Fock around the Blockade, c/o FRR, BOM 5903, 
London WOIN 3XX or fax 0171 837 1743 or e-mail: 
regfrfieasynet.co.uk. Te: 0171 837 1688 forfur- 
ther details. 


two ko on Rock around ne 
Blackade and encose £10 (waged) 

£4 (low-waged) £2 (umwaged/students) 

[Ct woudk to make doaton to Rock 
sound the Blockade projectand encose 
tortion, 
(Grommet tick Base 


Name 


‘The defeat of the Liverpoot 
dockers and the isolation of 
the Hillingdon Hospital 
strikers point to two 
conclusions. The first is that 
the trade union leadership is 
actively preventing any 
struggle against the Labour 
government. The second is 
that the left is powerless to do 
anything about it. Yet almost 
all the left believe that unions 
will play a crucial role in 
organising working class 
resistance, and that it is the 
Job of socialists to transform 
these organisations into ones 
which can fight for working 
class interests. They say that 
the central strategy for 
socialists is to build ‘rank and 


file' movements as a means of 
organising trade union 
members against their 
bureaucratic leaderships and 
through this process capture 
the trade unions for working 
class struggle. 

Robert Clough argueé that 
this is 2 bankrupt strategy. The 
general experience in Britain 
has been that mass trade 
union struggles have only 


of full or near-full employment. 
Furthermore, these have also 
been the only conditions 
where oppositional 
movements within the trade 
unions have threatened the 
stultifying grip of the union 
leadership. But for socialists, 
trade union struggle Is not the 
same as class struggle. The 
first is about improving 
conditions of work - higher 
wages, shorter hours, more 
security. The second is about 
power. The first is by definition 
only possible in conditions of 
relative prosperity. The second 
requires conditions of acute 
economic and political crisis. 


ommunists 


Trade Union 
Movement 


fhe one time when trade 

union struggle presonted a 

significant threat to the 

British ruling class was in 

the period leading up to 
the 1926 General Strike. It was also 
the only period when a widespread 
trade union struggle took place 
against a background of high unem- 
ployment. Critical to this was the role 
the newly-formed Communist Party 
played through the Minority Move- 
mont in influencing wide sections of 
the trade union movement. This arti- 
cle oxamines why this period was 
‘an exception, and how in the end, 
the working class was defeated. Tt 
will look at how the trade union 
movement evolved, and how that 
evolution expressed a changing rela- 
tionship between the ruling class and 
the labour aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the labour aristocracy and 
the working class on the other. 


‘Trade unions prior to the First 
Imperialist War 

Following the défeat of Chartism in 
1848, British imperialism entered a 
long’ period of relative economic 
prosperity, underpinned by its colo- 
nial and industrial monopoly, and its 
consequent domination of world 
trade. To ensure political stability, 
the ruling class made a number of 
concessions to what became a privi- 
loged stratum of skilled workers and 
craftsmen, including the legalisation 
of economic trade union activity, and 
the extension of the vote. This labour 
aristocracy was able to use its sec~ 
tional strength in the labour market 
to obtain better wages and conditions, 
on average earning twice the level of 
‘wages of an unskilled worker. 

Only briefly were their sectional 
interests challenged, when in & 
period of full employment in 1889-90 
analliance of socialists and unskilled 
workers created new unions which 
within a space of @ year recruited 
300,000 workers, 25 per cent of TUC 
membership in 1890. But as unem- 
ployment rose these unions lost vir- 
tually all their membership under a 
combined attack of the ruling class 
and its labour aristocratic allies, and 
‘began to ape the organisational and 
political methods of the old craft 
unions, rejecting recruitment am- 
ongst ‘the casual and unskilled 
labourers in favour of those in stable 
employment. 

However, this was also the period 
when Britain's industrial monopoly 
‘came under increasing challenge from 
German and US capitalism. The pres- 
sure was most acute in those indus- 
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‘Afood convoy passing down East India Dock ad during the General Strike of 1925 


tries whore the labour aristocracy 
predominated: iron and steel manu- 
facturing, shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing. A number of major strikes in the 
1890s threatened an end to political 
stability. The ruling class could no 
longer rely on the sectional strength 
of skilled workers in their craft unions 
as an indirect control of the working 
class. It had to develop more direct 
means, through the incorporation of 
the trade union leadership into the 
state, The first step in this process 
was the development of a very basic 
state welfare system from 1906 on- 
wards, with the introduction of Isb- 
our exchanges, national insurance and 
old age pensions, and with the unions 
involved in their administration. 
Such incorporation, however, re- 
quired a more centralised and authorit- 
arian form of trade union organisation, 
and presented the possibility of op- 
position from union mombers when 
leaders failed to represent their inter- 
ests. Between 1911 and 1913, condi- 
tions of near full employment led toa 
series of strikes which involved hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, 
skilled and unskilled. As trade union 
leaders attempted. to restrsin the 
ment, oppositional movemen 
ied principally by syndicalists — 
tendency which argued thet the route 
to socialism lay through trade union 
struggle — acquired significant influ 
ence. The national character of the 


disputes, such as those on the rail- 
ways and docks in 1911, and in the 
mines in 1912, led to confrontations 
with the state itself, In 1912, for 
instance, the government sent war- 
ships to the Mersey as a threst to 
striking Liverpool dockers. 

The reactionary role of the trade 
union leadership was at its clearest 
during the Dublin Lockout which 
started in August 1913, based on 
an alliance between revolutionaries 
(ames Connolly and James Larkin) 
and the mass of the disenfranchised 
working class, Requests for TUC sup- 
port yielded nothing, despite demon- 
strations of massive support from 
British workers. When James Larkin 
appealed over the heads of the lead- 
ers for sympathy action, the response 
was immediate: seamen’s leader 
Havelock Wilson attacked him vic~ 
iously. Ata special congress of the 
TUC in December, leaders such as 
Ben Tillett, once a revolutionary, 
denounced the strike, condemning 
Larkins ‘unfair’ treatment of British 
trade union officials. Larkin re- 
sponded against « growing uproar, 
condemning the TUC for its betrayal 
The Dublin workers were isolated 
and eventually starved into submis- 
jon. The throat posed by a revolu- 
tionary struggle in Britain's oldest 
colony could not be tolerated by a 
stratum whose privileges depended 
on the viability of British imperial- 


ism, and they acted decisively 


against it 


‘Trade unions during the war 
‘The outbreak of war accelerated the 
incorporation of the trade union 
leadership into the state as they 
rushed to the defence of British im- 
perialism. The TUC proclaimed an 
industrial tmce, and agreed to a ban 
on all strikes. Its rewards were sub- 
stantial: participation in all kinds of 
state committees to oversee produc: 
tion and distribution, and for the 
Labour Party, the offer of Cabinet 
positions in the Coalition Gov- 
emment. In return, the labour aris- 
tocracy was expected to police the 
working class, and ensure a mink 
mur of resistance to speed-up, fall- 
ing wages and the dilution of skilled 
labour. 

However, conditions of full em- 
ployment fanned working class dis- 
content, and during the latter part o! 
the war, oppositional movements 
within the trade unions, most not- 
ably the Shop Stewards and Workers’ 
Committee Movement led a series ol 
strikes particularly in the engineer 
ing industry. More generally, trade 
union membership expanded con- 
siderably: from 4 million in 1912 te 
6.5 million in 1918, But although the 
unofficial movements were led by 
socialists or syndicalists, they were 
nover anti-war. JT Murphy, a syndi- 


alist, who led the very militant 
Sheffield Workers' Committeo, wrote 
later that ‘None of the strikes which 
took place during the course of the 
‘war wore anti-war strikes. They were 
froquently led by mon like myself 
who wanted to stop the war, but 
that was not the real motive, Had 
the question of stopping the war 
been put to any strikers’ meeting it 
would have been overwhelmingly 
defeated.” 

Byen in February 1918, after the 
Russian Revolution, Solidarity, the 
apor of the shop stewards’ move- 
mont, argued against any industrial 
action to stop the war because there 
would be no certainty that German 
workers would follow suit. The irony 
‘was that this was the point at which 
400,000 German engineers went on 
strike, precisely with this purpose in 
mind. The ideological weakness of 
both British socialism and the mass 
of the working class had pravented 
the development of any durable chal- 
lenge to the domination of the trade 
union leadership. The struggles 
never acquired @ revolutionary or 
anti-imperialist character. 


‘The post-war period 
The immediate post-war period saw 
an explosion of working class resis- 
tanoe, In January 1919, servicemen 
marched on Downing Street protest- 
ing at the slow rate of demobilisation. 
Later that month, a noar-general 
strike in Glasgow saw fighting with 
the police, One of its leaders, Will- 
jam Gallagher, later admitted ‘we 
were carrying on a strike when we 
ought to have been making a rev- 
olution’, Meanwhile, the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain (MFGB) 
voted 615,000 to 105,000 to strike 
for a 30 per cont wage increase, « 6 
hour day and the nationalisation of 
the industry under workers’ control. 
Only with great difficulty was the 
leadership able to postpone and then 
call off the strike on the basis of a 
substantial wage increase and the 
promise ofa seven hour day. In June, 
300,000 cotton operatives struck, to 
he followed in September by 350,000 
railway workers, 

The scale of struggle continued 
into 1920 in conditions of near-full 
employment. 34 million days were 
lost in strikes; trade union member- 
ship grow to 8.3 million, 6.5 million 
of whom wore in unions affiliated to 
the TUC, Trade union membership 
was no longer the preserve of a privi- 
leged minority: it had become the 
first step in the organisation of the 
working class as a whole. 


‘The formation of the 
Communist Party 
As we have seen, the creation of a 
mass trade union movement during 
the years of the war, and the growth 
of oppositional movements within it, 
did not in themselves lead to a signif- 
icant political shift within the work- 
ing class. This became a possibility 
only with the creation of the Com- 
munist International. Even so, estab- 
lishing a Communist Party in Britain 
proved a tortuous process, given the 
political weakness of the existing 
socialist movement. Two tendencies 
predominated: an idealist, propagan- 
dist trend embodied in the British 
Socialist Party, and the syndicalist 
movement cenired on the Socialist 
Labour Party (SLP). The BSP sopa- 
rated socialism from the day-to-day 
struggles of the working class, whilst 
tho SLP opposed any concept of 
political leadership. The founding 
Conference was delayed until August 
1920, and it took a further two years 
to croate a really unified Communist 
Party 

‘The question was how this tiny 
organisation (no more than 2,000 to 
3,000 members) would become a 
mass communist party with the size 
and influence of those in Germany 
and France. For Lenin and the 
‘Communist International, working in 
the trade unions was vital: ‘To refuse 


YESTERDAY-THE TRENCHES 


to work in reactionary trade unions 
means leaving the insufficiently 
developed or backward masses of the 
workers under the influence of reac~ 
tionary leaders, the agents of the 
bourgeoisie, the labour aristocrats 
Millions of workers in England, 
France and Germany are for the 
first time passing from complete lack 
of organisation to the elementary, 
lowest, most simple and... most eas- 
fly accessible form of organisation, 
namely the trade unions." In this con- 
text, communists had no choice but 
to work within the trade unions: this 
was the arena in which the struggle 
against the labour aristocracy for the 
leadership of the working class 
‘would be played out. 

The formation of the Communist 
Party coincided with the threat of a 
renewed British intervention against 
the Russian Revolution, following 
the victory of the Red Army over 
a Polish invasion in April 1920. As 
the Red Army advanced to the Pol- 
ish frontier, Prime Minister Lloyd 
Goorge threatened retaliation should 
it cross the border. Already, London 
dockers had boycotted munitions 
bound for Poland being loaded onto 
the SS Jolly George. Now Councils of 
‘Action —nearly 300 in all — sprang up 
across the country under the slogan 
of ‘Hands off Russia’; Lenin was to 
describe them as soviets. Huge dem- 
onstrations took place on & August. 
Under pressure, the TUC and Labour 
Party held a conference the next day 
which threatened a general strike 
against any intervention. The govern- 
ment rotreated rapidly. Imperialism 
and its opportunist allies had been 
checked, though not defeated. 


‘The Communist Party and the 
trade unions 
Lenin’s stricture that communists 
must work in the trade unions was 
directed in part against the left wing 
in particular former 
syndicalists who wanted no part of 
the old trade union movement. 
Within months of the formation of 
the CPGB, the immediate post-war 
boom had turned into slump, 
Unemployment grew from 250,000 to 
2 million, and by the ond of 1921, 6 
million workors had suffered wage 
cuts averaging 6 shillings"s week, 
while trade union membership had 
fallen by 2 million. 

Tho sharpest crisis was in the coal 
industry, where falling prices precip- 
itated a conflict between the govern- 
‘ment and mine owners on the one 
hand, and the miners on the othe 
On 15 February 1921, the govern- 
‘ment announced it would terminate 
war-time controls over the industry 
at the end of March. At the same 
time, mine owners issued a demand 
for heavy wage cuts. The MFGE 
appealed for support from their part- 
ners in the Triple Alliance, the rail- 
way and transport workers. The 
government authorised a state of 
emergency under the Emergency 
Powers Act. A strike was called for 
‘Tuesday 12 April; on Thursday, the 
MFGB leader Hodges made an unau- 


TO-DAY-UNEMPLOYED 


‘Two Labour Party posters trom 1923 which 
‘reflect the tisttusionment of workers 


thorised offer for a temporary sottlo- 
‘ment to a group of MPs. He was 
promptly disowned by the MFGB 
executive, but JH Thomas, leader of 
the NUR. seized on this as an excuse 
to abandon the miners, and on Black 
Friday, 15 April, the remaining lead- 
ers of the Triple Alliance followed 
suit. The miners were left to struggle 
alone for three months before being 
forced beck to work. 

By the end of 1921, the unions had 
paid out nearly £15 million in unem- 
ployment benefit to their members. 
TE Naylor, a Labour MP and socre- 


tary of the London Society of Com- 
positors, told the House of Commons: 
‘T want the government to realise, if 
they can, what would have happened 
in this country, supposing that there 
had been no trade unions to stand 
betwoen the working class of this 
‘country and the revolution which 
would have undoubtedly broken 
out.’ He did the government an injus- 
wurchill in Cabinet two years 
had argued that ‘the trade 
union organisation was very imper- 
fect, and the more moderate its offi- 
cials, the less representative it was, 
but it was the only organisation with 


which the government could deal. 
The curse of trade unionism was that 
there was not enough of it, and it was 
not highly enough developed to 
make its branch socrtaries fll in 

The collapse of 1921 dealt a signif- 
icant blow to the Shop Stewards 
Movement which had just declared 
its allegiance to the CPGB. The party 
faced position where the trade 
union movement was very frag- 
mented — there were over 1,000 
unions, many of which remained 
organised on the narrowest of craft 
basis, although there had been signif- 
icant amalgamation for instance of 
the engineers and the transport work- 
ers in the immediate post-war period. 
Its slogans of one union for one 
industry and for more contralised 
powers for the TUC betrayed a nar- 
Yow organisational approach to the 
problems it had in fighting the labour 
aristocracy. 

Despite the crisis of 1921, the work 
ofthe party started to develop. At the 
end of 1921, it led the formation of 
the National Unemployed Workers 
‘Committee Movement, whose ranks 
were swelled by many of the ongi- 
neering shop stewards who were 
sacked in this period. At the same 
time, it formed a British Bureau of 
the Red International of Labour 
Unions affiliated to the Communist 
International, whose aim was ‘not to 
organise independent revolutionary 
trade unions, orto split revolutionary 
elements away from existing or- 
ganisations of the TUC...but to 


convert the revolutionary minority 
within each industry into a revo- 
lutionary majority’, The Bureau held 
a conference in September 1922 
which attracted aver 300 delegates 
representing 176,000 workers. This 
was tho germ of the Minority 
Movement. 

By 1923, the CPGB newspaper 
Workers’ Weekly was selling 50,000 
copies even though party member- 
ship was only about 5,000. A partial 
economic recovery in 1923-24 
staunched the exodus of trade union 
members. The defeat of 1921, even 
though limited, had allowed the 


labour aristocracy partially to consol- 
{date its position in relation to the 
mass of the working class, Trade 
union amalgamation had been one 
step; the creation of the TUG General 
Council had been another. Mean 
while, the tentacles of the Labour 
Party spread throughout the move 
mont: the 146 Trades Councils and 
Labour Parties affiliated before the 
‘war grew to 389 in 1918-19, whilst by 
1920 the number of divisional and 
local Labour Party organisations had 
topped 2,000, 

‘Thus the labour aristocracy w: 
transforming itself into a centralised 
force controlling a myriad of organi- 
sations which embraced a substantial 
proportion of the working class. Yet 
it could not as yet defeat its oppo- 
nents: the 1923 Labour Party confer- 
ence overtumed a decision of the 
previous year to discourage trade 
unions sending Communist Party 
members as delegates. Oppositional 
movements grew in a number of 
unions, in particular the MFGB. 
where the embryonic Minority 
Movement secured its first major suc- 
cess in getting AJ Cook elected as 
General Secretary to replace the trai- 
tor Hodges who had become Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty in the first 
Labour government. 


‘The formation of the Minority 
Movement 

Following a number of preparatory 
conferences, the Minority Movement 
‘was officially launched in August 
1924. 270 dolegates representing a 
claimed 200,000 workers resolved 
that its aim was ‘the emancipation of 
the workers from oppressors and 
exploiters, and the establishment of 
a Socialist Commonwealth’. Yet tho 
Movement was faced with how to 
connect this ambition with the real- 
ity that trade unionists. wa 
cemed with more immediate 
Hence it argued that ‘While aiming 
ultimately at the complete overthrow 
of the capitalism, the attention of the 
movement must necessarily be con- 
centrated on the immediate struggles 
of the workers against their ax- 
ploiters.’ Put more simply: ‘Bread 
and butter problems first, high poli- 
tics later, is the method to adopt. 

The conference agreed a number of 
policies, including: 


a wage increase of £1 per week with a 
minimum wage of £4 per week; 


i 244 hour week and no overtime; 


1M the formation of workshop and factory 
committees and industry-based unions; 


BE workers’ control over industry; 


Wa stronger TUC General Council, with 
control over the Labour Party; 


i the affliation of both the Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement and the Trades 
Councils tothe TUG; 


{Wi the repudiation of the Dawes plan, which 
had rescheduled German repayment of 
post-war reparations to the victorious 
Imperialist powers 


‘Yet mainly orgonisational solutions 
to the problems facing the British 
working class ignored the political 
dimonsion of the struggle against op- 
portunism. Speaking from the chair 
at the CPGB's 1924 conference, Will- 
fam Gallagher argued that “The 
Communist Party does not attack the 
Labour Party. The Communist Party 
strives all the time to make the Lab- 
our Party a usoful organ of the work- 
ers in the struggle against capitalism, 
but we do attack the leadership of the 
Labour Party and will go on attacking 
it until the Labour Movement has 
forced it either to prosecute 
ing class policy or to make way for a 
leadership that will do so.’ In other 
words, the problem of the Labour 
Party lay in its leadership, rather 
than what it represented — oppor- 
tunism. 

With its frequent references to 
‘reformism' and ‘bureaucracy’ the 
Communist Party had lost sight of the 
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split in the working class, of the exis- 
tence of the labour aristocracy and its 
connection to imperialism. The cen- 
tralisation of the trade union appara 
tus, the formation of the General 
Council, were steps which marked a 
tightening of Labour's stranglehold 
over the trade unions and thereby the 
‘whole working class, To call for a fur- 
ther strengthening of this contralised 
power showed a basic misunder- 
standing of tho underlying process. 
The left has often attributed the 
political weaknesses of the Commun- 
ist Party in 1824-26 to the reactionary 
influence of a ‘Stalinised’ Comintern. 


MacDonald, Thomas and Ciynes (highlighted) 


This {s not the case; the International 
‘was constantly instructing the CPGB 
to strongthen its anti-imperialist 
work, complaining that it had done 
‘as good as nothing’ in the colonies 
and that its documents contained not 
‘a single word by which the English 
Party declares itself unequivocally 
for the separation of the colonies 
from the British Empire’. ‘The over- 
riding political failure of the CPGB 
lay in its inability to adopt @ consis- 
tent anti-imperialist stance, and to 
connect that to the struggle against 
‘opportunismn — the historic failure of 
British socialism, 


The Minority Movement and 
Red Friday 

The dofoat of the Labour government 
at the end of 1924 brought in the 
Tories determined to restare British 
imperialism’s position in the world 
‘economy through a return to the Gold 
Standard, a move which took place in 
‘April 1925, This was a move that had 
long been demanded by banking and 
finsnce capital, which fully rec- 
ognised that the consequence would 
be strongly deflationary, involving 
‘wage cuts for the mass of the working 
class, Prime Minster Baldwin spelled 
it out in June; ‘all the workers in this 
country have got to take reduction in 
wages to help put industry on its 
feet 

The key to defeating the working 
class lay in smashing the miners: one 
million in number, they made up one 
sixth of the male work force and 
nearly one in five trade unionists. On 
30 June, the coal owners gave a 
month's notice terminating all exist- 
ing agreements, with drastic wage 
reductions, abolition of a minimum 
wage and reversion from national 
to local agreements, The Minority 
Movement may have been politically 
limited, but it had an organisational 
strength which prevented the trade 
union leadership from backing down 
at this point. On Thursday 30 July, 
the TUC called for an embargo on the 
movement of all coal, a move which 
would have precipitated a general 
strike, Unprepared for this resistance, 
the government backed down the fol- 
lowing day — Red Friday. It offered a 
nine month subsidy to buy time and 
appointed a commission of enquiry 
into the industry under Sir Herbert 
Samuel. 

From this point on it was quite 
clear that once the subsidy expired, 
there would be either a capitulation 
by the TUG, or @ general strike, As it 
tumed out, it was to be both. Whilst 


the government made all due prepa- 
ration, dividing up the country into 
separate administrative areas, es- 
tablishing the Organisation for the 
Maintenance of Supplies (OMS), 
preparing for the movement of troops 
End warships to troubled areas, the 
TUC did absolutely nothing. At its 
second conference in August 1925, 
the Minority Movement found im- 
pressive support from over 400 
organisations representing up to 
800,000 workers. There were dele- 
gates from 200 miners’ groups, 128 
engineers’ and 76 transport workers’ 
organisations. But the political level 


had not advanced: the conference 
repeated the call for more powers to 
be given to the TUC General Council 
although it did agree to set up local 
Councils of Action to co-ordinate 
future action. 

‘The inaction of the TUC was an 
‘obvious attempt either to prevent the 
general strike from taking place, or 
to ensure its defeat, and the Minority 
‘Movement was not strong enough to 
do much about it. The September 
1925 TUC Congress sounded extre- 
mely left-wing: it declared that the 
aim of trade unions must be to 
struggle for the overthrow of capital- 
ism; it called for the withdrawal of 
troops from China, and ‘to support 
the right of all peoples in the British 
Empire to self determination, includ- 
ing the right to choose complete 
separation from the Empire.” Yet it 
would not decide on any preparatory 
steps to meet the coming confron- 
tation; it even ruled a resolution re- 
affiliating Trades Councils out of 
order. Meanwhile, two leading right- 
wingers, JR Clynes and JH Thomas 
wero re-locted to the General 
Council. 

‘Two weeks later, the real strengths 
of the opposing forces were revealed 
at the Labour Party conference. The 
right-wing made all the running, 
whilst left-wingers on whom the 
Minority Movement and the CPGB 
had pinned great hopes - Purcell, 
Hicks and Swales, leaders of three of 
the smaller unions - remained silent. 
With the bourgeois press led by The 
Times egging on the Labour Party to 
ban the Communists, the conference 
agreed that no known momber of the 
Communist Party could remain a 
member of the Labour Party, and that 
trade unions should urge their mem- 
bers not to appoint known Com- 
munists as Labour Party delegates 
The signal hed been given: two 
weeks later, 12 Communist Party 
leaders were arrested for sedition, 
and sentenced to between 6 and 12 
months 

Thus the labour aristocracy made 
its own preparations for the general 
strike: inactive where its position 
‘was still under some threat (in the 
TUC), using its strength to exclude 
and isolate any progressive and revo- 
lutionary force where it was stronger 
= in the Labour Party. Whilst right- 
wingers such as Thomas, MacDonald 
and Clynes led the witch hunts, it 
‘was the left social democrats, people 
whom Gallagher had described as 
‘good proletarians’ for their role in 
Red Friday, whose silence sold the 
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revolutionaries down the river. 
‘The arrest of its leadership did 
nothing to stop the CPGB and the 
Minority Movement from attempting 
to organise an opposition. In March 
1926 it onganised special confer- 
ence in preparation for the forthcom- 
ing confrontation. This time nearly 
‘580 organisations were represented, 
including 52 Trades Councils which 
‘were to serve as the nuclei of Coun- 
ils of Action. The 900 delegates rep- 
resented 957,000 workers; it was a 
force which alarmed the ruling class 
as well as its allies in the lsbour 
movement. But with its iron grip on 
the General Council, the labour aris- 
tocracy was now determined to iso- 
late and crush the challenge it faced. 


‘The General Strike 
The Samuel Commission reported 
on 10 March, a few days before the 
special conference of the Minority 
Movement, recommending, a5 ex- 

ected, a cut in wages and longer 
Bours. Although welcomed by Mec- 
Donald, it was initially rejected by 
the TUC. But in negotiations with the 
Iioel owoece| eod the. Govencimcat 
which oxcluded the leadership of the 
MFGB, the General Council started to 
back down. JH Thomas was in con- 
stant contact with Prime Minister 
Baldwin; even AJ Cook took to back- 
door negotiations with the Fabian 
Cabinet Secretary Tom Jones. On 16 
‘April the coalowners announced a 
total lockout from 1 May. In growing 
desperation, the TUC tried to force 
the miners to accept the 10 per cent 
‘wage cut the Commission proposed, 
to no avail. On 30 April, a Special 
Gonference of the executives of 
TUCafiliates was forced to issue a 
call for a goneral strike, saxting on 
3. May vote (3.6 million to 
50,000) disguised the fact that both 
JH Thomas and JR Clynes had fought 
unsuccessfully to prevent their 
unions (the NUR and NUGMWU) 
from supporting the call. They wore 
to play leading roles in the subse- 
quent betrayal. 

Even before the strike had started, 
the TUC were back in Downing Street 
negotiating with Baldwin behind the 
back of the miners, and agresing on 2 
May that they would ‘urge the miners 
to authorise us to enter upon a dis- 
cussion with the understanding that 
they and we accept the [Samuel] 
report as a basis of settlement and 
we approsch it in the knowledge that 
it may involve some reduction in 

But the government was not 


satisfied, and when on 2 May mem- 
bers of NATSOPA, the printers’ 
union, refused to typeset an inflam- 
matory editorial in the Daily Mail 
because its owners refused a right of 
reply, Baldwin stopped the negotia- 
tions. In a statement to the TUC, he 
wrote that not only had the TUG 
asked ‘their members in several of 
the most vital industries and services 
of the nation to carry out a General 
Strike on Tuesday next, but thet overt 
acts have already taken place, in- 
cluding gross interference with the 
freedom of the press. Such action 
involved a challenge to the Con- 


‘TUC leaders leaving Downing Street, November 1826 


stitutional rights and freedom of the 
nation.” 

The TUC was thrown into panic: 
the government had now posed the 
strike in terms of state power, some- 
thing they had never dreamed of 
doing. Clynes and his colleagues 
sought audience with Baldwin ‘to 
plead, almost on our knees, for a less 
cruel arbitration’ saying later that ‘we 
the leaders, had never sought the 
strike; our men to some extent ran 
away with us.’ Baldwin dismissed 
them out of hand. 

‘The first day of the strike, involy- 
ing transport, printing, industrial, 
building and power workers was 
solid. By the third day of the strike, 
the problem for the unions was to 
keep those workers scheduled for a 
second wave of action — shipyard, 
textile and light industry workers — 
back at work. Meanwhile, local 
Councils of Action were taking over 
the arrangement of supplies. Mass 
pickets ‘arrested’ those suspected of 
breaking the strike or moving goods 
illicitly, impounding their vans and 
lorries. Road and rail transport 
ground to a halt; on Tyneside, the 
OMS had to negotiate with the strike 
committee to unload food supplies, 
agrecing completely to their condi- 
tions. 

‘As control of the strike gradually 
slipped from their grasp, the TUC 
accelerated their moves to end it 
regardless of terms. Excluded by the 
government, they tumed to Sir 
Herbert Samuel, entering into discus- 
sions on 8 May, once more behind 
the back of the miners. On 11 May, 
the TUG accepted a rehash of the 
‘Samuel Report, and JH Thomas in 
pressing it on the MFGB told Cook 
that ‘You may not trust my word, but 
will you not accept the word of a 
British gentleman who had been 
Governor of Palestine”. The MFGB 
rejected the terms, but gave the space 
to the General Council to call off the 
strike. The next day, a deputation 
from the General Council went cap in 
hand to Downing Strest to announce 
that the ‘General Strike is to be termi- 
nated forthwith in order that negotia- 
tions may proceed.” Baldwin himself 
gave absolutely no commitment, and 
having received the surrender, dis- 
missed them curtly with the words 
‘wo have both of us a great deal to 
do...and I think that the sooner you 
get to your work and the sooner I get 
to mine the better.’ 

‘The surrender was received with 
consternation; meetings up and 


down the country protested at the 
decision, tono avail. Throughout, the 
strike had been solid: there were 
more workers out on strike on the last 
day than there were on the first. The 
Communist Party and its allies had 
played a leading role in the Councils 
of Action and the mass pickets: of 
some 2,500 arrests, over 1,000 were 
of Communist Party members, sin- 
gled out by the police for special 
attention. As in 1921, however, the 
miners had been abandoned; they 
were to continue their struggle for a 
further six months before they were 
finally forced back to work, defeated. 


The aftermath - ‘Never again’ 
Before the strike, the Commui 
Party had considered the posiility 
ofa betrayal, but concluded ‘the TUC 
simply dare not do this thing’. Its 
reaction afterwards was one of as- 
tonishment at the role of the left on 
the General Council; ‘this treachery, 
unexpected and fatal, was greater 
than the expected’ treason of 
Thomas’. 

The dofoat of the General Strike 
was a victory for the labour atistoc- 
racy; it was the necessary condition 
for it to isolate and destroy the oppo- 
sition of the Minority Movement. 
Under the slogan ‘Never again’ the 
TUC forced Trades Councils to sign a 
form declaring that “this trades coun- 
cil is not affiliated to the National 
Minority Movement.,.and that, as 
a body, it is not associated in any 
way with the National Minority 
Movement.’ Starting with tho Gen- 
eral and Municipal Workers, a num- 
ber of trade unions banned members 
of the CPGB or the Minority 
Movement from any official position. 
Labour Conference after Labour 
Conference tightened the rules over 
Communist membership, expelling 
dozens of local parties which refused 
to co-operate in the witch hunt, No 
discussion was allowod of the role of 
the General Council during the 
strike, although a former left-winger, 
Bromley, wrote a lengthy criticism of 
the MFGB which was widely pub- 
lished. Class struggle was ruled out, 
By 1929, the Minority Movement was 
all but defunct. 


Conclusion 

The failure of the Communist Party 
lay in its inability to understand the 
cortnection between imperialism, the 
labour aristocracy and opportunism. 
In the period under discussion, the 
struggle against imperialism was at 
best an afterthought. The party was 
therefore in no position to see how 
opportunism was evolving in line 
with the changing strategy of the 
ruling class. What it saw one-sidedly 
as progressive — the growth of in- 
stitutions which organised the 
working class — had also its reac- 
tionary facet ~ the development of 
means through which the state could 
more effectively control the working 
class. ‘The leaders wero not the only 
problem: the institutions were as 
well 

‘As wo have arguod, this political 
‘weakness was not the imposition of a 
‘Stalinist’ Comintern: it was and 
always has been entirely home- 
grown, It is the weakness of tho left 
today, with its support for the re- 
election of a viciously anti-warking 
class Labour government. It cannot 
build independent trade union ‘rank 
and file’ movements since it has no 
understanding of the labour aristoc- 
racy. The fact is now that the labour 
aristocracy's position has been 
unchallenged for decades. Trade 
unions, even where they have low- 
paid members such as in Unison, 
represent the interests of the better 
off, They are unions which stamp out 
even the tiniest sign of working class 
activity, whether it is that of the 
Hillingdon strikers or the Liverpool 
dockers, The left is incapable of deal- 
ing with this, and will inevitebly 
capitulate to the backwardness of 
trade unionism. 

It is of course possible the cur- 
rently unorganised sections of the 
working class will tum to the trade 
unions as a first step in advan- 
cing their class interests, but there 
is no sign that this is happening 
at the moment, More and more it 
is evident that the unions will only 
respond if a movement is built 
outside of their ranks, The conclu- 
sion is that communists today 
do not neglect the need to intervene 
in trade unions, or to support 
struggles when they take place. 
‘They cannot, however, make them 
the focus for building a new move- 
ment, . 
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1M Diack people and sectioning Deryck won't be able to understand 
Brown, Lite Rock Publishing 1997 (PO you, therefore the more likely 
Box 14908, London Nt WH) £2.50 You are to find yourself using 
‘some form of restraint. Violence 
{is more of a factor because por- | 
suasion can’t be used and par- 
ticular groups do tend to get 
more excitable than others’. 
‘There were also some GPs, one 
of whom said ‘It seems there is 
something in the physical 
‘make-up of black people which 
predetermines the presence of 
schizophrenia. They would 
require higher doses of sedative 
<drugs than white people as they 
don't respond to normal mea 
nce in hospital, things are 
little better, with phy 
straint being used on 14% of 
black people compared to 2% of 
whites, and medication as a 
sedative used for 24% of black 
people compared to 14% of 
Whites. Overall, 75% of the 
professionals involved thought 
that Black people were tore 
dangerous. 

Its also evident that there is 
no great concern about chang- 
ing this state of affairs, as the 
guidelines issued to the police, 
social workers and doctors 
involved, concerning section- 
ing, make little reference to race 
or cultural issues. Though this 
study’ was initially supported 
by both the Commission for 
Racial Equality and the Mental 
Health Act Commission (which 
is responsible for monitoring 
the implementation of the Act), 


In the current climate of hyste- 
tia generated by the mass media 
concerning the ‘dangerousness’ 
of mentally ill people, this book 
tives us a sobering account of 
the misuse of the powers of 
‘compulsory detention and treat 
‘ment given to the police, psy 
chiatrists and other _profes- 
sionals under the 1983 Mental 
Health Act. 

Tt presents the findings of a 
study which examines the 
beliefs and attitudes of those 
involved in the sectioning 
process (a8 compulsory deten- 
tion is known) and finds sys- 
lematic racism which affects 
decisions at avery stage when 
black people ere concerned. 

Tt has been recognised for 
‘many years that black people (ie 
people of African ar Afro-Carib- 
bean descent) are much more 
likely to be sectioned than white 
people; in the inner city area 
looked at, the chances. were 
three times higher ~ 48% of 
those sectioned were black, com- 
pared to 17% of the population. 

Interviews with those in- 
volved start with those who are 
frequently the first point of con- 
tact for people who may have 
‘mental health problems such as 
police and GPs, going on to 
social workers,’ psychiatrists 
and nurses. Theso interviews 
found that racially prejudiced 


stereotypes played w significant the report was left to gather dust 
role in decisions about when to for two years before being pub- 
section people, what type of lished. 

section fo use (black people We can havo little faith in the 


boing detained for significantly 
Jonger) and when to use forcible 
restraint and treatment such as 
sedation and seclusion (which 
‘re used much more with black 


ruling class and its lapdog the 
Labour Party taking up the 
struggle for black people or 
those suffering from mental ill- 
ness as they pander to the 


people), media's portrayal of the men- 
This treatment was justified tally ill and it is difficult not to 
by claims that they were in gen- conclude that there Is some 


eral ‘more dangerous and excit- 
able’ than white people. This 
view was not only common am- 
congst tho police, as you might 
expect ~ one policeman is 


truth in the belief that psychia- 
try does serve a social contral | 
function, with Afro-Caribbean 

communities in particular per- 
ceived as marginal and « poten- 
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Kurdistan: the dirty ,,Dghescotmecone tia 

war and people’s pare aep peege pers 
i day. We Kurds and Turks are either 

responsibilities cee ee 


Sees augus 1904 in or 


‘couniry, Kurdistan, «war has been 


the economic price ofthe dirty war. If 
_yos just look at the price af bread and 


going on between Kurdish freedom ‘compare the price we paid af the 
fighters ARGKJand the Turkish bepiningoflast year with he price 
forces ‘weare payingnow, we willsee 
‘Asis already known, the Kurdish Gleatly the differences. 

people wantiohavetbestmerights However, wu should not be 
asTurks Like oer ationlites,  _ satisied with the work already dane 
they wantheright ose thetrown, fr Kurdish independence and eed 
language and observe heir own social ‘continue working to increase 
and ealtural custome Toopen- Support In adiio, we also need ta 
‘minded people, who believe in Insite support from new sources. 


When we consider that there isa 
whole world to win and equality 
‘between brothers and sisters Io be 
gained, we should do ourbest to 
schievo this. 

‘Without lose af ime, we should 


‘democracy. these donot seem strange 
‘or unusual expectations 

‘The Kurdish question is political 
‘nd the solution therefor ceods tobe 
politcal as wel. Unfortunately, there 
[snot likely oben immediate 


fialsclutionto this problem and swpPortthecase of humanity. at 
ei amaet arta | typemdutieVeien cart 
solos wleome fom Terk, Kars belve spor forth Kurdish case, 
Sand other united people rom other beginning with Tanks and Kurds, 
Cuntesall woekingtpetrto should come fomall nationalities, 
Schievetbecommon gis ofeqaal Thecanseofhamseaityscommonio 
‘human rights and living standards. weal. 

"Thetis now tsp this 

Inhumantysadmalestethat ——-HMMETBOZAT 
pattie nes een MP Bulingdon 


Repression in US Soo pater liye 
gaol needed a est: instead Iwas 
Run. Tanda and sent back to my cl, 
lutionary greetin oI then given a major disciplinary and 
Lee ar Ne 30daysinsoltary conlaement 
On 4 December 1997 I was whisked pas an eat a ra 
‘off the Mountain View unit in ‘went on hunger strike and on 22 


December was sant to Reception HSA, 


Gatesville Penitentiary to the 
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New US threat to Innocent people 


Cuba 
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‘would bein contempt of cour 
| ‘This ow makes ian affence fr any 
prisoner fighting to overture their 
] cnusiction to hand over case files or 

‘material vital to thei caseto any 
‘outside party willing to reinvestigate 
the case. Yet another process set in 


‘threat Cuba poses othe USisthe place to prevent miscarriages af 
challenge it poses to imperialism by | Justice bing highlighted and 
setting an example tomiltionsof | reopened. 

‘oppressed people throughout the ‘find both the abovs procedures 
world and thatis why the United | extremely Brightening and until the 
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todefond Cuban socialism againstall_| curraption within the ustice systum, 


quoted as saying ‘If you can’t tial threat to social order. 
understand them, they probably ‘Andrew Pacey 
FRFI READERS PUBLIC MEETINGS 
(Ou! 
coisas) LONDON 
Wednesday 18 March 7.30pm. 
NORTHWEST Communists and the trade 
Manchester FRFI Readers Group union movement 
‘Tuesday 24 February, 7.30pm ‘Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London 
TheVine, Kennedy Street WET (nearest tude Hot) 
Communists and the trade 
peri inde BLACKBURN 
‘Sunday 22 March 2pm_ 
Blackburn FRFI Readers Group Fighting poverty pay! 
Tuesday 24 Marc, 7.30pm Bangor Street Community Cente, 
Fox & Grapes pub, Preston New Road Brookhouse, Blackburn 
aad wad Speakers: Robert Clough 
a {Revlutonary Communist Group 
Nigel Cook Reinstate Nigel Cook. 
LONDON Campaign) 
Wednesday 11 February 7.30pm 
Ireland: End Loyalist terror! | 
Troops out now! 
‘Wednesday 4 March 7.30pm 
Fighting poverty pay 
Both at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London WC1 (nearest tube Holborn) 
MEETINGS 
PUBLIC SchNEWS and others. Tel: 0171 837 
1688 for details. 
DONCASTER 
Thureay 26 February pm NO BENERT CUTS! 
Picket of Harriet Harman’s surgery 
Che Guevara 
‘Tuesday 24 February 5.30pm prompt 
and the Cuban Revolution at Southwark Town Hall, Peckham 
The idVolumter Pb, Siver Sect Road, London SEIS. Te 0171 837 
‘Sponsored by Hatfield NUM 1688 for further details. 


attacks and interference by US ‘mare and more innocent peaple will 

limperinlsm, to fight the biockade and | languish in British prisons. The 
this ates weapon intheUS | whole system needs attention and 

arsenal —No tothe Graham reforming. not more restrictions. We 

‘Amendment! are not going logo away! 

JESSICATAYLOR. ‘SUEMAY 

‘South London | MP Darham 
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and trade union movement must 
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vp tothe fact that our case has far- + Libraries and institutions: double 
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hope that all ofthis wil result in 
‘loser ties and more cooperation 
between all the radical groups, so that 
‘some good will come out of our 
imprisonment. The movement will 
become stronger and mare effective, 
‘because people can understand how 
their basic freedoms are being 
trampled underfoot, They just aren't 
gonna take it 

‘Best wishes and goad luck with 
yourcampaiga 
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Support the Gandalf Defendants cam-  Aehieques/POs to Rock wound the Blockage} 
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Setar bec coon eo Se he 

66, Stevenage SG1 2TR and affilating 1o Address. 

See cig me eee 


‘meeting Wednesday 25 February, 7pm, 
Conway Hal, Red Lion Square. London 
WC fot tube, 


FRFI needs £2,500! 


‘As New Laboor steps up ts attack onthe poorest sections ofthe working class 
‘withthe complicity of the organised trade union movement, the need forthe 
working class to organise independent ints own interests to oppose these 
_sttacks has never been greater. Fight Racism! Fight imperatism!is the only 
newspaper which has consistent opposed the clas interests of th Labour Party, 
{ody 0 nakedly exposed. Now we urgently need £2,600 to take forward our work 
‘campaigning against ow pay, against cuts in benefits and for a revolutionary and 
‘Socialist response to these attacks, We need to update the equipment in our fice 
to produce ou poltical material and plan to publish a series of pamphlets. 

You can hip by rushing cheques or postal order to the FRFI Fund Drive, 

‘BOM Box 3809, London WC1N 3XX (payable to Larkin Publications) 


to support the Fund Orv 


‘enclose £ 
Name, 
Adore 


— 
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Pickets, 
PolyGram and 
more lies 


1 the day before our picket of 
PolyGram, as part of the Worldwide 
‘Season of Conscience event in 

December to highlight the use of siave 

labour by multinationals, Bill Beddows (the 

manager of PolyGram's Blackburn-based 

‘operations) contacted my union attempting 

to have the protest called off. He advised 

im Bowie, TEWU District Otficer, that the 

Brotest could be classed as ‘secondary 

picketing’ and as such was illegal. Despite 

Beddows" threats, and the torrential rain on 

the day, the picket was a great success, 

supported by several Trades Councils, var- 
jous union branches; the Revolitionary 

Communist Group and supporters of the 

campaign from as far as Doncaster and 

London, Nigel was able to publicise what 

was happening at M&S Packaging and 

PolyGram when he was interviewed on the 

radio. Both M&S and PolyGram dectined 

the opportunity to air their views. 

The Campaign has obtained an internal 
memo, written by Jack Pye, the PolyGram 
manager vino arranged Nigel Cook's sack- 
ing, warming Polygram workers about the 
picket and ordering them not to speak to 
us. In the memo Jack Pye les when he 
says ‘we have not tried to stop the picket’ 

PolyGram is currently forcing what is in 
setfect a pay-cult on its workers, Workers at 
the neighbouring St Ives. printing shop, 
where conditions are similar to those st 
Mas Packaging (casual labour employed 
‘on zero-hour contracts) and where covers 
for PolyGram CDs are produced, are cur- 
rently trying to organise @ union. So not 
surprisingly both groups ignored Pye's 
threats and wilingly took our leaflets and 
told us about their own experiences 

‘A fow days after the picket, workers 
from Polygram, in what is clearly a two-fin- 
‘gered gesture to the bosses, sent the cam- 
paign & generous donation. 

The campaign's regular stalin the town 
centre is now a familiar sight and attracts 
support from the many people who are, or 
know of someone, forced to work for 
poverty pay. They share their own expert- 
fences with us and tell us how ‘Labour is 
worse than the Tories’. Most are under no 
ilusions and understand that the fight 
against poverty pay is inseparable from the 
fightback against the cuts in state weltare. 

‘Our stalls not so popular, however, with 
the owners and managers of the local 
‘shops, The managar of Andy's Record 
‘shop was very concerned about us men- 
tioning the fact that the PolyGram CDs he 
sells at £15 each had, more than likely, 
been packed by workers who get paid a 
‘miserable £3 an hour. Firstly he threatened 
to sue us, and then fetched the police to 
‘move us on: both attempts falled. 

‘The following Saturday other shop man- 
agers tried to have us moved on. This time 
we were highlighting the fact that a lot of 
shopworkers are paid £2 an hour. Eamon 
Furlong, the shopping centre manager, who 
has advertisements for casual workers 
plastered all over the precinct, brought all 
his security guards with him, hoping to 
intimidate us into not using the megaphone. 
When that falled he also sent for the police. 

‘Neither Furlong, his heavies nor the shop 
owners have ever threatened Jack Straw 
MP when he has his meetings. Hardly sur- 
prising since Straw never condemns slave 
wages when using his megaphone; on the 
contrary he supports ‘partnership with busi 
‘ess’ and the use of casual labour. 

“Those who profit from poverty pay and 
the misery of slave labour conditions wil try 
everything to stop people fighting back, 
from sacking workers who ask for their 
basic rights to getting them arrested. 

‘Our message to such people is simple, the 

Reinetate Nigel Cook Campaign will not be 

silenced, 


Party with the 


rich at the 


Brit Awards 


‘The Brit Awards is PolyGram's most prestigious event. Behind all the 
razzamatazz and Inflated egos of the pop stars lie appalling work con- 
ditions and poverty pay for the workers who service the glamorous 
‘world of the music industry. In all the hype and speculation about who 
will get a shiny trophy what is not mentioneg is the misery concealed 
behind the dazzle of the designer gear and lip-gloss. 

Etton John, for example, has a personal wealth of £45 million. His 
Candle in the Wind song has sold 33 million copies worldwide. His CDs 
are packaged by workers who get only £3 an hour. Make-up artists 
working on the Spice Girl movie were casual workers who worked 14- 
and 15-hour days but only got paid for eleven of them. They weren't 


entitied to holiday or sick pay. 


The Reinstate Nigel Cook Campaign invites you to party with the 
rich, famous and fashionable at the Brit Awards, Monday 9 February. 
For the gate-crashers meeting point Tel: 0171 837 1688. Transport 
details from the Manchester and the North West Tel: 01254 679605. 


‘All welcome! 


ARESTART INTERVIEW 


aving been out of work now for 
| eae 

interview" with my “client 
advisor’, Lillian Starkey. at the local 
job contre. Starkey told me she was 
there to ‘help’ mo get ajob. Then, ner 
vously, she asked who was sitting 
next to me. ‘His witness’ replied my 
friend. Starkey, even more nervously 
reminded me that I had not worked 
for six months and suggested that 
perhaps my CV might need updating. 
T knew this wasn't the problem as 1 
had recently improved it, adding the 
fact that I have been keeping busy 
collecting the names and addressos 
of employers who pay poverty wages. 
And, to the list of qualifications, I 
have added my recently-acquired 
skill of union orgenisation. 

Starkey, staring at her computer, 
suddenly changed the subject: “Look 
here's one for you. Hand loading 
25Kg boxes all day and it's £3 an 
hour. You can start immediately’ 
Before [had chance to ask about little 
things like employee share options 
otc, Starkey was on the phone giving 
the manager all my details and 
arranging an interview. She told me 
he would contact me. 

‘Then, as if she hadn't helped me 
enough, she asked me to sign a form. 
It read simply: ‘I no longer wish to 
place any wage restrictions on my 
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availability for work’. Ireminded her 
that her colleagues had already sent 
‘me for a job paying an obscene £1 an 
hour, and asked how low she wanted 
‘me to go. She replied: ‘The pay at that 
job did rise to £1.35(!) an hour after 
six weeks, so you have nothing to 
worry about, just sign it. I asked if 
could alter the form to read ‘I am no 
longer allowed to place..." to which, 
it appeared, she went deaf, So I 
signed the form as requested, adding 
that I did so under duress for fear of 
my benefits being stopped. 

‘Starkey then terminated my inter- 
view. By chance I noticed a little red 
box flashing on her computer screen. 
As I pointed to it, she clicked the 
mouse and it disappeared. Obvi- 
ously, Lasked her could I'seo it again 
Ashen-fuced she stared at me 
blankly. Afier a considerable pause I 
remembered her possible deafness, 
so, politely raising my voice, I asked 
her again. The 60 or so people who 
were in the office must have sensed 
that she had difficulty hearing — they 
went quiet too. So with es much 
noise as I could muster I repeated my 
previous request. 

It did the trick. Not only did my 
voice restore Starkey’s hearing, it 
also propelled her in the direction of 
her colleagues. She whispered some- 
thing in their ears. To the amusement 


of the silent onlookers, Starkey’ col- 
leagues just froze in their tracks. 

Starkey fled to the manager's 
office. After a ten-minute discussion, 
Starkey returned. In typical civil ser- 
vant manner, she informed me that 1 
could look at the red box for a brief 
moment and that I would not be 
allowed to write it down, If | wanted 
to know exactly what other informa- 
tion they have on their records 1 
should put my request in writing 

So what was all the fuss about? — 
the information in the red box was a 
warning that Nigel Cook 'may bring 
his welfare rights adviser. He is sus- 
picious about our Work Trial 
schemes and the other Employment 
Service schomes'. I asked Starkey 
why this type of information was 
kept on their files ~ not surprisingly 
her deafness returned. 

The legality of this type of infor- 
mation-gathering being used by the 
Employment Services is debatoable. 
The Reinstate Nigel Cook Campaign 
is now looking into this matter. 

Afterwards as we were leafleting 
outside tho job centre, a woman told 
us that she had asked for details of 
two jobs advertised inside. Her hus- 
band was ina shit joband she wanted 
the details so ho could apply. The 
Employment Service staff would not 
give her the information and told her 
that her husband would have to come 
in and register. This proves that the 
Employment Services are not there 
primarily to get people decent jobs — 
they are there to get us off benefits. 


STOP PRESS 


‘We accept that the flexible Labour 
market is here to stay" 

Margaret Prosser, National 
Organiser TEWU 


Only three days before the appeal 
hearing at Bristol Crown Court 
Nigel Cook was informed by his 
solicitors that the TGWU would “no 
longer continue with furthor finan- 
cial support’. The lettor offered no 
reasons but instead advised him 
that, should he wish to tepresont 
himeelf in court, he should collect 
the ‘appropriate documents’ from 
the solicitor's office, This appeal 
‘was against the decision made by 
District Judge Raskin, at Swindon 
County Court, who refused Inave to 
take the case to am industelal ‘tri- 
trunal 

‘When Nigel contacted the Union, 
Brian Dawson‘, Regional Organiser 
of the TGWU in Manchester, told 
Nigel that he had written to the 
Industrial Tribunal and had the 
case ‘struck out’. Dawson and 
Fergus Whitty, Director of the 
‘T&C's National Logal Department, 
have effectively sabotaged any last 
chance of getting his case for unfalr 

Dawson and Whitty never coo: 
sulted with Nigol before making the 
decision, and to date the Union 
have sot formally notified him of 


that the 

Dockers were forced ta end their 
dispute in part bocause the TSG 
refused to take a principled starid 
against the attacks on workers’ 
rights. 

‘The lesson to be learnt is cloar, t 
is those workers who are directly 
affected by casualisation, poverty 
pay and appalling conditions who 
‘will lead any effective fight back. 
Fighting the ssbotage and scabbing 
antics of the overpaid parasites is 
part of that fight! 


“in 1986 Nigel Cook recited 85 members into 
the TE and was fighting for anon recognition at 
‘Slicone Engineenng, Blackbum. Management 
‘aid they would gadly recognise the union on 
Ccondtion that Nigbl Cook was nat the Shop 
‘Steward ang thatthe names of those whe joined 
|e union were gen upfront Te ful me tt 
cers, veithout consulting the member, agreed to 
‘hese condtions. They were Fred Greer and, 
you've guessed Brian Davison. 
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